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Lectures and Lecturing. 


ae 
RELATIVE VALUE OF “BUREAUS” AND “LEC- 
TURE COMMITTEES.” 


WHO ARE IN THE FIELD FOR THE NEXT SEASON. 


Hardly since the establishment of the lyceum 
system in this State, now over forty years ago, 
by Horace Mann, William Ellery Channing, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and other educators of 
that day, has there been more interest in the 
lecturing profession than now. And this, too, 
notwithstanding the establishment of ‘‘bureaus,” 
as a middle interest between a lecturer and his 
audience, has had the effect, in many small 
places, by the extravagant and wholly indefens- 
ible charges made for the services of a speaker, 
to wholly break down, or very seriously cripple, 
many of the oldest lecture-courses that New 
England has known. The lyceum long since 
became one of the most delightful sources of 
instruction, not only ministering to the intellec- 
tual gratification of the auditor, but strongly 


promoting the social and charitable qualities of | the widest reputation. 


a community. Who can say how much of the | j 
systematic operations and persistent generosity 
of hundreds of our towns towards the soldiers 
during the late war was not owing to the annual 
lecture-assemblages that had taught codperation, 
benevolence and organization? Hence, nothing 
that can militate against such a system should be 
encouraged. The principle on which a lecture- 
tourse should be guided is not the presentation 
of notorious characters or uncouth adventur- 
ers, at high prices, but of men of ideas, of 
travel, scientists, or of extraordinary and un- 
usual information, at reasonable rates of com- 1 
pensation. There has been a tendency of late, 
especially by ‘‘bureaus,” to bring out ‘‘novel- 


ties” in the way of personages towards whom 
public attention has been directed not always to 
their highest eredit. An extreme case of this 
sort is that of which we have lately heard, where 
a negotiation has been commenced to secure a 


handsome woman who recently shot her para- 


mour. Of course the system is only degraded 
by all such subterfuges for popularity or 
pro fit. ” 


The best thought of the best men and women at 
the lowest price is what is wanted. What ts the 
lowest price? We unhesitatingly say that no 
person who is in the field for night in and night 
out—that is, open to all engagements that may 
be tendered—is worth gyer $100 per night. It 
must be a person of very extraordinary natural 
vifts or attainments, or who has come at large 
expense troma great distance, that is worth more 
thanthat. But how about Beecher and Gough— 
our highest-price lecturers? We do not under- t 
stand that these gentlemen desire to speak every 
They court repose and comparative with- 
They therefore say 


night. 
drawal trom the platform. 
in effect, “We do not care to come; but if there 
is desire enough and people enough to listen, 
at our price, we will submit to the inconven- 
ience.” These are the exceptionable cases where 
extraordinary popular qualities affect a general 
rule of action. But a good course of lectures, 
yom men and women of brains, can be had at 
very much less than $100 per lecture from each 
The inland towns that can pay even 


a 
speaker. d 
that sum are very few. A price ranging from 
825 to S100 will secure some of the most sug- 
gestive and truly instructive speakers that are 
in the field. With a little encouragement from 
committees who are determined not to submit to 
the extortions and partial management of ‘bu- 
reaus,” the professional gentlemen of the towns, 
with the master-mechanics and engineers of 
large works, can furnish lectures which, for actual 
practical benefit to their listeners, will seldom 
be surpassed ina whole season by louder-trump- 
eted individuals. Let leecture-managers sound 
the minister, physician, lawyer, mill-superin- 
tendent, machine-shop director, or other thought- 
ful person, in their respective communities, in 
this direction, and they will be surprised often- 
times at the wealth of good lecturing talent 
all unused there is in their very midst. 

We are glad to know that committees and 


Cc 


managers are generally going back-to the old 
custom of engaying their speakers directly, in- 
‘which 


stead of conferring with any ‘bureaus,’ : 
for the last four or tive years have so assumed 
to control the lecturing business. We repeat 
what we have before said, that any lecturer, in ss 
good health, and at home, who declines to re- \ 
spond in person to an invitation to lecture, is 
unworthy of the compliment—and it is, rightly ‘ 
considered, a great one—bestowed upon him, 
and may generally be set down as mercenary, 
or at best of limited nobility of soul and witha 
very poor appreciation of the function of a pub- 
lic teacher which he It will be 
usually safe to drop all such lecturers at once. 
It betokens a disposition to higgle for compen- 
sation, to allow the *tbureaus” to scrouge the ly- 
ceums, or, at least, to subordinate the public 


has assumed. 


s 


welfare to their own ease and convenience. 
The list of speakers which the bureaus” of , 
Wis Vicinity name as sure for the next season 
are as follows :— 
Allen, Stillman B. 
Ames, Charles G. 
Baker, Geo. M. 
Beecher, Thos. K. 
Benton, Mrs. W. A. 
“Billings, Josh.” 
Blackwell. H. B. 
Britten, E. Hardinge 
Burleigh, Celia 
“Carleton.” 
Cary, Sam. F. 
Cheney. Chas. E. 
Collyer, Robert 
Conwell, R. Hi. 
Cudworth, W. H. 
Dane, H. Cy 
DeCordova, 
Dougherty. Daniel 
Dougiass, Frederick 
Du Chaillu, P. B. 
Dubois. FE. C. 
Ebell, Adrian J. 
Edgarton, Lillian 
Emerson, Wm. R. 
Fairfield, Edmund B. 
Field, Kate 
Fields, James ta 


Higginson, Thomas W. 
Hough, Lotty 
Kilpatrick, Judson I 
Leonowens, Mrs. l 
Lord, John i 
MacDonald, George 
Marden, Geo. A. 
Milburn, W. H. 
Miller, Joaquin ( 
Murray, W. H. HH. t 
**Nasby, Rev. P. V.” 
Nason, Elias 
Newman, J. P. 
Niles, W. H. 
“Optic, Oliver” 
Parsons, Wm. 
Parton, James 


Pierce, S. E. 1 
Potter, Robert K. 
Reade, H. I, 

Reed, Alexander 
Richardson, Abby S. 
Russell, Thos. 
Saxe, John G. 
Schurz, Carl 

Sunth, M. Hale 


t 





| 
jt 


Bowles, Ada C. 
Brooks Phillips, 
Barker, David 
Bartol, Cyrus A. 
Brainard, Charles H. 
Chapin, Edwin H. 
Curtis, Geo. Wm. 
Clarke, F. W. 
Clarke, J. Freeman 
Clarke, W. F. 
Chadwick, John W. 
Dall, Caroline H. 


Emerson, Ralph W. 
Donnelly, Ignatius 


Frothingham, O. B. 
Gannett, William C. 


want of business. 
education, by the lecture-platform, we hope they 
will so persevere in this design. 


customs. 


ble ancestry. 
unverified statement that— 


less, procedures. 


olized. 
they themselves desired and could appropriate ; 
no more was allowed. 
grel whose real name is selfish bigotry. 


streets, 


throngs who stay at home. 


anything else. 


age and land. 


people, outside the Christian railings, even 
here in old New England, who receive no mis- 


emotion ; 
sharpened while their sensibilities were blunted 


guidance of human reason. 


Peck, J. 0. of 


do others of their friends or family. 


at a stipulated price, for which service they will 
pay the ‘“‘bureaus” a commission, say of ten 
per cent. 
we advise they be addressed personally, and if 
they refer to the ‘‘bureaus” for their terms and 
engagements, they be left severely alone. 
sibly an exception tothis should be made in the 
cases of Froude and Yates, who come to us from 
England, and necessarily have to submit their 
business to agents. 


If, however, any of them are needed, 


Pos- 


There are still lecturers in the field who have 


talent, even genius, for addressing their fellow- 
citizens, who keep their independence, and ap- 
preciate the full meaning of the lyceum-system. 
These are the ones whom committees and man- 
agers should secure. 
of high duty, they are generally reasonable in 
their charges. 
struction of the community more than to pile 
up pelf for personal gratification—to make a 
whole town better and happier for their casual 
presence than to gain the loudest applause and 


With the consciousness 


They love to lecture for the in- 


A few only of such dis- 
nterested speakers now occur to us, among 


whom are— 


Garrison, Wm. Lloyd 
Holland, J. G. 

Howe, Julia Ward 
Johnson, Samuel 
Kittredge, F. E. 
Lippincott, Sara J. 
Livermore, Mary A. 
Manning, Jacob M. 
Marvin, James B. 
Piatt, Donn 

Phillips, Wendell 
Potter, Wm. J. 
Rockwood, Ella Davis 
Stone, Lucy 

Tilton, Theodore 
Wasson, David A. 
Weiss, John. 
Williamson, E. E. 


We hear it is proposed by several lecture- 


Alger, Wm. R. 


Jickinson, Anna E. 


managers to have a conference with a view to 
agree to take no lecturer from a ‘‘bureau.” 
They have, if they but knew it, the staff in their 
own hands in this matter. 
purpose, and adhere to it rigidly through one 


Let them adopt this 


eason, and the bureaus will collapse for the 
In the interest of the public 





The Gentiles of To-day. 


If any section of our great country specially 


deserves the name of being ‘‘Christian” it is 
probably this litthe corner where the Puritans 
planted their grim faith and grimmer religious 


New-Englanders have not yet ceased 
9 revere the sturdy devotion of the Pilgrim 


Fathers and plume themselves on such honora- 


Mrs. Hemans has given us the 


“They have left unstained what there they 
found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


But before accepting this glorification of these 
hardy pioneers we most demand proof that 
Quaker mutilation and witch-burning are, or 
were, commendable, honorable, or even stain- 


The pilgrims were doubtless 
ctuated by adesire for freedom, but it was a free- 
om that, once gained, they immediately monop- 
They instituted only so much of it as 


This is a distorted mon- 


To read the Boston dailies on a Monday 


morning one would suppose that all the ‘‘Hub” 
had, on Sunday, washed its face, given its hair 
an extra combing, put on its best garments, and 
walked decorously forth to the ‘‘meeting-house. 
Sunday services would be considered the great 
interest of all the people. 
with what one pair of ears can hear, they must 
have the sermons reported, that they may know 
what is said in all the principal churches on 


More; not content 


that day. 


There is a reverse to this picture. Spite of 


the well-dressed throngs who file in prim pro- 


ession to the churches, along our principal 
there are equal, or even. greater, 
In country villages 
very large proportion of the people attend 
hurch—more frequently for the social oppor- 


tunities of meeting all the neighbors than for 


This stimulus withdrawn in the 
ity, scarce half the people are church-goers. 
Vhat is to be done? 

Home missions are the first suggestion. For 
ome this prescription may prove efficacious— 


no doubt is now daily making conversions 
among the ‘‘publicans and sinners” of this 


But there is another grade of 


ionaries, who require no such treatment, who 


are to Christianity the Gentiles of to-day. They 
are people in whom intellect is keener than 


often those whose wits have been 


ry adversity; people to whom necessity of self- 


reliance hasS taught not only self-confidence, 
but faith in human ability; people in whose 
minds incessant application to practical prob- 


ems has rendered latent all superstition and 
ove of the marvellous, while it has educed an 
mpregnable belief — strong as the strictest 


churech-creed—in the truths of science and the 


Such are the true 
rentiles of Christendom. They make no stir, 
hey fight no battles against prevailing customs. 


Notwithstanding the large number of them who 
never go to church, there is almost an equally 
numerous multitude belonging to this class who 
doze—who pass automatically through Sab- 
bath rites, in which they take not a particle 


interest, cach week, merely from early 
1abit, or for the social pleasure of doing as 
Chris- 
endom has lived for the last fifty vears with 


| so little agitation that it scarce dreams how 
| few even among familiar faces it can count as 


rue and hearty devotees. The effort to gain a 


| foothold in the national constitution is a great, 


Fitch, Thos. Sinith, J. Adams |a crucial test. Revolution must result. Chris- 
Froude, James A. Stanton, Mrs. E. C. ‘tianity finds many a man, who has been all his 
apne 94 ac da B. life a regular chureh-goer, quietly declining 
Giees. Hivane Trafton, Mark to sustain her call for recognition by the na- 
Gladding, Wash'n Tittany, O. H. tion. Christianity holds to the Puritan idea 
Goulding, C. N. Tyler, Moses Coit of freedom—t. ¢., freedom for herself alone 
Gough John B. Tyng, Stephen H., Jt. |_but few are the men in this nineteenth 


Vaughan, Virginia 
Warren, Henry W. 
Whipple, E. P. 
Willitts, A. A. 
Wise, Henry A. 
Wright, Carrol D. 
Wright, Wm. B. t 
Yates, Edmund. jt 


Grant, Fred. 

Hale, Edward E. 
Hall, James A. 
Haven, Gilbert 
Hawley, Joseph R. 
Hay, John 

Hayes, Isaac I. 
Hepworth, Geo. H. 


solutely *engaged” to the bureaus—that is, are 
not at liberty to accept invitations except through 
them. If they are, we should say, Take none 
of them! The probability is that the major 
part of them have instructed the ‘‘bureaus” that 
they will accept such invitations as they may 
secure, independent of their own engagements 





ry 
and a better freedom than the puritanic. 
succeed, Christianity should have made her de- 


Gentiles of New England? 
and file of counter-petitions ? 
fold their arms and look on. 

as a supporter of Christianity he withdraws his 
name and declines the honor. 
to sign a counter-petition, he smiles, sees no 


century of such force of character as to car- 


not learned a_ nobler 
To 


influence who have 


nand half a century ago. But she did not 
hink of it till a vague and unrecognized weak- 


_ness indicated a need of extranedus support. 


Meanwhile, where do we find our modern 
Drilled in the rank 
Oh, no! They 
If one is named 


If one is asked 


occasion for opposition to such an absurd and 
preposterous attempt, and declines to confess a 
fear by the grant of his name in remonstrance. 
It is Christianity’s last stroke for power. This 
failing, it must stand or fall only by its own 
merit and adaptation to the needs of humanity 
after these two thousand years of subsequent 
growth and development. A ‘‘new departure,” 
involving a return to primitive principles, and 
abjuring the traditions of ovr elders, would be 
its greatest safety. 

Let those who feel the better for such exer- 
cise and divertisement attend churches in all 
ltime to come. But for those who share the 
taste of Jesus himself in an aversion to public 
praying; for those who get no nourishment out 
of the dry husks of Christian phrase and para- 
phase; for those to whom the best of life and 
their religion is to grow, to learn, to develop 
whatsoever seed of power or worth may be 
within; to such, these Gentiles, hopelessly in- 
tractable to Christian influence—and there are 
many, even in New England, and more in the 
broad reaches of our central States—to such, 
Christian churches and the established modes of 
Sunday service are merely a weariness to the 
flesh and a vexation to the spirit. When this 
matter of Christianity in the constitution shall 
have passed away, and they learn therefrom to 
dare avow and respect their own honest thought 
and feeling, there will be something new in 
Sunday service. The old methods will be dis- 
regarded; new ones instituted. And the Gen- 
tile of to-day, the looker-on, whom Christianity 
cannot persuade, nor free religion enlist, will 
be the initiator of a new era in social progress. 
There will be meetings where God will be hon- 
ored, not by singing of hymns and anthems by 
Boston artistés, not by eloquent prayers ‘‘ad- 
dressed to Boston audiences,” but in the better 
way of consultation and effort for perfecting 
the humanity we possess—for putting to usury 
the one, two or five talents we may have re- 
ceived. The Gentiles, still unconverted, will 
become workers in their own way, and Chris- 
tianity will still know them only as “Gentiles.” 





Spring-time Everywhere. 

After deep snows, violent winds, arctic cold, 
and the convulsive movements of winter, how 
we welcome the least indication of a more gen- 
ial season! How sweet the combined odors 
from the softening earth; how grateful the mur- 
mur of the neighboring brook; what promise 
in the few patches of shooting grass, then the 
loveliness of the hyacinth, snow-drop, narcis- 
sus; what cheer in the notes of the golden 
robin, and the blue-bird of matchless color! 
The most indifferent pause before the dry 
branches and wonder at the miracle so near at 
hand. They have scen before the rehabilitation 
of nature, and know that swelling buds will 
soon burst into a shower of beauty; they be- 
lieve that anon they shall tread the velvet lawn 
and sit under the leafly shade; more than this, 
they count upon harvests with somewhat of ex- 
actness. All this is simple and made familiar 
by repetition. 

At this juncture, by every mail, paper, and 
personal experience, we are reminded of the al- 
most unprecedented removal of the aged. They 
have waned, faltered, lingéred, till deliverance 
has come. With many the outer senses were 
shut, the brain cloudy, and existence the merest 
vegetation. We miss them—oh, how much !— 
and yet we rejoice that the weary march is 
ended. Darling dovelets, scarcely alighted in 
our homes, flit away and leave empty nests. 
We cannot charm them back, offer what allure- 
ments we may. We try the poor comfort of 
thinking how much they are spared in this bat- 
tle of life. Then the waves surge again and 
again over our desolate, bleeding hearts, and 
we feel, if we do not say, Who could shield them 
like our sacrificing selves ? 

We foster certain tenets, attend church from 
education or conviction. Children grace our 
board, and prosperity is stamped upon our sur- 
roundings. There is an easy play in our machin- 
ery, and nothing extraordinary elevates or de- 
presses. Imperceptibly as virus, disease steals 
in and attacks alink in ourchain. It is the oldest, 
and, as we had hoped, our mentor for all the rest. 
She had passed the myriad shoals of childhood 
and youth, and ripened into womanhood. At 
first we are filled with intensest anxiety, and 
our energies are taxed with the immediate de- 
mands of the case. Further on, alarm seizes 
us, medical skill is powerless, and we sense the 
whole—realize the concentrated agony which 
rends the interior and grapples with despair. 
This will not do. We must fortify our patient, 
and help her to bear the lot so suddenly decreed. 
Strange to say, she becomes herself the com- 
forter! She has already touched celestial 
ground, and gathered somewhat therefrom. 
She is reconciled, and strives to make us so. 
All dread for herself is removed, and the ce- 
lectable beyond more than compensates for tem- 
porary loss. Spirit transcends suffering and 
surmounts dissolution. 

How changed is all about us! A portion of us 
has gone; something of her remains. Our 
dwelling becomes a temple. We live prayer 
and praise. We do not ask, Will she 
again? Immortality is assured, and no longer 
an abstraction. Our dear one is very near us, 
and, it may be, more allied than ever. She has 
unfolded for higher privileges. It is radiant 
spring-time with her. She will cull the early 
flowers so fraught with aroma and waft them 
back to us. How she will strengthen the hands 
of her parents, suggest and aid them in all good 
works, inspire them with deep and living truths! 
How much she will be to brothers and sisters! 
She will dry their tears, enter into their plans 
and pleasures, sanctify their tasks—be a real 
presence ainong them. 

How the dear Father prepares for these vicis- 
situdes. How he removes doubt, overcomes de- 
spondency, and enables us to say, *‘Thy will be 
done.” We see his wisdom, share his love, re- 
ceive his benediction, and from our inmost re- 
spond ‘‘Amen!” to what, a few days ago, we 
should have said was impossible. 

What a shield and defense is our God! How 
he encircles us! What manna he sends! What 
draughts from divine fountains! What peace, 
trust, illumination! He is our shepherd. We 
shall lie down in his pastures. We shall not 
want. He will make us equal to alltrials. He 
will put a light in our window. He will trans- 
port us alltoa place of safety. Bow down, oh! 
my soul, and worship, for He, the mighty one, 
is around, above and beneath. He is supreme 
tenderness as well as wisdom. He never fails, 
and his intentions towards us are perfect. Trust 
him, though he slay, for he is pity itself. What 
stillness, calm, rest! Where am I, in heaven or 
on earth? Lo! the two are intertwined. There 
is no necessary barrier. Whatrapture! Strike 
your harps, yeangels! The lost is found. We 


live 


| the whole of India in progress, the government 
| did not consider it expedient that the special 








will weep no more! 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Theology. 

In the year 1858 Mr. Beecher lectured in the 
Fraternity course in this city, on a general sub- 
ject. Itwasasimple matter in itself, and called 
for no comment. But the Fraternity lectures 
having their origin with Theodore Parker's peo- 
ple, the Examiner, a Baptist journal of New 
York, deemed it its duty to remind him of his 
impropriety in accepting an invitation from such 
heretics. Thereupon Mr. Beecher wrote to the 
managers to know what was done with the pro- 
ceeds of the lectures, and soon after, in the Jn- 
dependent, defended his right to lecture when 
and where he pleased with his usual force and 
directness when in controversy. This was a 
simple matter, also, calling for little comment, 
except in approbation of his independence. But 
in this reply Mr. Beecher ventured to state his 
theological ground-work in these words, which 
at once stamped him with the ‘‘faithful” as ques- 
tionable, if not unsound; for it was to most 
readers incomprehensible :— 

‘Could Theodore Parker worship my God? 
Christ Jesus is his name. All that there is of 
God to me is bound up in that name. <A dim 
and shadowy effluence rises from Christ, and 
that I am taught to call the Father. A yet more 
tenuous and invisible film of thought arises, and 
that is the Holy Spirit. But neither are to me 
aught tangible, restful, accessible.” 

Fourteen years have gone by, and now we 
have Mr. Beecher making a new declaration. 
His contempt for the Cambridge confession of 
Calvinism has long been no secret, and the other 
Sunday it was openly expressed by him in a 
way that apparently ‘‘did him good.” The most 
obnoxious clause in that confession appeared to 
be the following, which the reverend gentleman 
read with a terrible emphasis :— 

“By the decree of God, and for the manifes- 
tation of his glory, some men and some angels 
are predestinated to everlasting ruin, and some 
are foreordained to everlasting death.” 

The painfully intense interest with which the 
congregation drank in the terrible words was 
hardly diverted by the criticism which followed 
it, which was simply, ‘‘That is rather rough, is 
it not?” He went on reading until he came to 
the following :— 

“These angels and men, thus predestinated 
and fore-ordained, are fixed to an unchangeable 
destiny; their number is certain and defined, 
and cannot be increased or diminished.” 

“That is what you may call a tight fit,” said 
the eloquent commentator. Mr. Beecher add- 
ed :— 

“Tf IT were left to choose between absolute in- 
fidelity and atheism, and the acceptance of a 
God who has pre-ordained and predestinated an 
innumerable host of His creatures to torments, 
to pains and to eternal death, for His praise and 
His glory, why, rather than accept such an in- 
fernal deity, I would be an atheist, and IT would 
glory therein.” 

A murmur of suppressed applause followed 
this bold pronunciamento. Mr. Beecher then 
turned to the sermons of Dr. Binney, preached 
from the same pulpit, in one of which Dr. 
Binney said that there were those sitting be- 
fore him who in the eternal ages should suf- 
fer more of the torments of the damned 
than the volume of all that was painful, all 
that was dreadful, to the souls then waiting 
in hell. Mr. Beecher said: ‘It is to a Be- 
ing like this that we say, ‘Our Father.’ Why, 
if there were one soul that was predestined by 
Him to such a hopeless inheritance of woe, I 
would say ‘Our Fiend’—not Our Father.” 

Our local organ of New England orthodoxy, 
the Congregationalist, upon this declaration, 
takes occasion to clear modern congregational- 
ism of the imputations put upon it. It says :— 

“While the Boston council of 1865 did reif- 
firm, for substance, the old and elaborate con- 
fessions, it framed and sect forth a new declara- 
tion of faith which wholly avoids the state- 
ments to which objection is made, and which it 
would have been more honest in Mr. Beecher to 


have quoted as expressing the faith of the 
New England Congregational churches. In one 


sense he can justify his accusation, but in an- 
other sense it is false, harmful, and as cruel to 
the churches whom he represents as is the for- 
mula with which he quarrels. The doctrines 
which they hold are far from being as mon- 
strous as, in the heat of extemporaneous and 
extravagant discourse, Mr. Beecher would make 
the public believe.” 

The Fraternity people should re-invite Mr. 
Beecher to lecture this fall, and have this whole 


matter gone over with thoroughness by him. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Miverav O1r in Inpta.—We alluded in our 
book-notices, the other week, to the paper read 
before the American Philosophical Society, by 
Benjamin Smith Lyman, of Philadelphia, on 
the ‘Topography of the Punjab Oil Region.” 
From its perusal we infer the oil producers of 
Pennsylvania need have but little fear of the 
market being overstocked with the product of 
India. Mr. Lyman was sent to India by Sir 
Edward Thornton, in 1869, to survey the oil re- 
gions of that country, and it appears that the 
quantity of coal-oil found in the locality sur- 
veyed was quite inconsiderable. The yield from 
the principal oil well bored in the Punjab region 
was at first only about fifty gallons a day, and 
soon diminished to ten gallons a day. Much of 
the oil in the Punjab is dried oil or asphalt. 
This asphalt was formerly used by the natives 
asa medicine. Oil is found in many different 
points in the Punjab, but the quantity is com- 
paratively small. Hopes were entertained that 
if deep borings were made much larger quanti- 
ties might be obtained. Mr. Lyman satisfied 
himself upon examination that the oil of the 
Punjub, after having been formed by the slow 
decomposition of organic matter, was originally 
deposited with the other materials of the rock 
in the place where it was found, and had not 
passed by distillation, emanation, or any other 
way, from one set of rocks to another, or been 
forced from the lower part of the same bed of 
rocks to a higher. The quantity of coal-oil 
found in the Punjab being so inconsiderable, 
and there being a regular geological survey of 


survey with particular reference to coal-oil 
should be extended beyond the Punjab. 


Rev. Dr. S. K. LotrHrop on ‘‘Cuar_es WeEs- 
Ley.”—Qur venerable Unitarian divine, Dr. 
Lothrop, has so keen an appreciation of the 
Methodist preacher and song-giver that he 
reads a lecture upon him whenever invited. At 
Chelsea, the other night, for instance, he re- 
peated it, saying as he began that he only pro- 


been no masses to organize, and to-day there 
might have been no Methodist church. But God 
gave both to the world at the same time, and the 
result has been a marvel to mankind. The two 
brothers at first disagreed in matters of relig- 
ious opinions, but they converted each other in 
such a way as to indicate the subtle influences 
which sometimes operate to produce oneness of 
thought and spirit. To the mother the speaker 
attributed the cause of very much of the purity, 
sweetness and power of the character of the 
sons. At an early age Charles was offered an 
heirship to the estate of a wealthy gentleman 
in Ireland, but the boy refused to accept the 
proffered fortune. This remarkable decision 
had a far-reaching effect upon the world. Had 
he accepted, it is more than probable we should 
not have heard more of him or his brother as 
great religious lights of the world. During ten 
years Charles remained at a preparatory school, 
and then went to Oxford College, where at first 
he did not behave himself very well, being a 
little reckless. Soon, however, a change came 
over him, and new feelings and affections took 
possession of him. He then formed in college 
the ‘‘Godly Club,” and thus started Methodism, 

which, according to somebody’s definition, is to 
live agreeably to the method laid down in the Gos- 

pel. The speaker detailed the visit of Charles 
Wesley to America as a missionary, and thought 

the failure was attributable in part to his too 
rigid and narrow views of church policy, as at 

that time his religion was more of law than of 
love. After his return to England a great change 

same over the Wesleys, caused by the influence 

of the Moravians. Open-air meetings were held, 

and ten to twenty thousand attended. Those 

truly reminded us of apostolic times. As aman 

Charles was cordial and genial; asa preacher he 

spoke to the heart; as a scholar he had but few 

superiors; as a poet he was a wondrous power, 

and is entitled to a very high rank. 





ART NOTES. 
* GETTING BEARINGS.” 

William E. Norton’s picture with the above title 
is now finished and is already placed on exhibi- 
tion. It represents a fishing fleet enveloped in a fog, 
on the outer line of which is a schooner the skipper 
of which has hailed the crew of a whale-boat of 
whom he is making inquiries concerning the bearing 
of the nearest land. The effect of a fog on the eastern 
coast is admirably produced, the vessels composing 
the principal portion of the fleet seeming like shadowy 
hulks as seen through the misty veil which enshrouds 
them, while the craft in the foreground floats 

“As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean ;” 
all sails are set, but catch hardly breeze enough to 
keep the vessel under steerage-way. The crew lounge 
listlessly about the deck, as if waiting anxiously for 
clear weather and a favoring breeze. One “old salt” 
has braced himself up against the foremast, while, 
with compressed lips and anxious eye, he seems en- 
deavoring to penetrate the mysteries which lie be- 
yond the watery curtain which surrounds him. This 
figure, as Well as those of the other portions of the 
crew, is a study from life, and evinces a skill in the 
drawing of the human form equalled only by the ar- 
tist’s genius for the representation of every descrip- 
tion of vessel, and, also, the ocean under its varied as- 
pects of storm and calm, of brilliant sunshine, or 
enshrouding fog. 
THE PET LAMB. 

William Hahn, of Lawrence Building, has just 
finished a charming figure-piece representing a beau- 
tiful little girl Who carries in her arms a pet lamb, the 
mother of which follows her closely and watches her 
offspring with true maternal anxiety. The face of the 
chill is full of expression and very beautiful. The 
interest in this tine picture will not be lessened by the 
Knowledge that the face and figure of the child area 
careful study trom life. This picture has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Prang, who will shortly reproduce it in 
chromo-lithography. 

OFF FOR CALIFORNIA. 

William Keith is busily engaged, at his studio in 
Lawrence building, in filling orders lately received 
for his splendid landscapes, preparatory to a visit to 
California and the Sandwich Islands, where he will 
pass the summer in making sketches of some of the 
most picturesque portions of those distant regions. 
Those who have seen and admired the pictures of this 
artist will heartily wish him a safe and successful 
journey and a speedy return. We believe we but ex- 
press the sentiments of every competent judge of art, 
who has examined the pictures of Mr. Keith, that in 
his faculty for the interpretation of nature, and of the 
power of giving full expression to his ideas, both in 
form and color, he is not excelled by any artist who 
has lately appeared among us. As he is yet young 
and in vigorous health it is safe to predict for hima 
career of more than ordinary success. 

SALE OF THE LOCKWOOD COLLECTION. 

The sale of pictures forming the collection of the 
late Le Grand Lockwood took place on the evenings 
of the 18th and 19th ult., at Clinton Hall, in New York. 
They numbered upwards of one hundred, and were 
principally by European artists. Among the Ameri- 
can painters represented in the collection were Wil- 
liam Bradford, J. G. Brown, A. Bierstadt, James M. 
Hart. S. J. Guy, S. R. Gifford and A. B. Durand. 
Nearly one-fourth of the number of pictures were by 
Dusseldorf artists. Among the fancy articles dis- 
posed of was a clock, which was purchased by George 
W. Childs, of Philadelphia, for 36,000, The paintings 
brought very high prices—many of them haying been 
sold, after brisk competition among the bidders, at 
sums far exceeding what good judges would deem 
their market value. Bierstadt’s large painting enti- 
tled “Domes of the Yosemite,” which was once on 
exhibition in this city, sold for $5,100. This painting, 
it will be remembered, was on a mammoth canvas, 
and resembled, in many respects, a theatrical drop- 
curtain. It was purchased by its late owner for $25,- 
000, plainly showing that he possessed more money 
than good taste. Bradford's Crushed by Icebergs” 
brought $3,000, its original price being $12,000. This 
picture was painted in this city, where it Was several 
times on public exhibition. It is a matter-of-fact pic- 
ture, the principal charm of which is the novelty of 
the subject. A small landscape by the late Thomas 
Doughty, who was one of the best of American land- 
scape painters forty years ago, sold for $250. A ma- 
rine view, by De Haas, brought $570, and a small 
landscape by James M. Hart, measuring only eight 
inches by five, was knocked off at $215. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Phrenological Journal (for April and May) has 
a series of articles timely and of general interest. 

The May number of American Homes is full of good 
things, embracing stories, illustrations, music, choice 
miscellany, &c.—Chas. H. Taylor & Co., Boston. 

The People’s Magazine. for April (London Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge), is a good speci- 
men of an admirable family monthly, The articles 
are instructive in both secular ana religious things. 

The monthly part (April) of <Appletons’ Journal 
shows, as before. its varied excellence in pictorial 
and literary ability, and suggests one of the most 
complete serials for home instruction and amusement 
now before the public. 

Mr. D. G. Francis, New York. has put into pamphlet 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s discourse on Morse and 
Mazzini, which has the title of The Inventor and The 
Idealist. itis in the best style of the author’s keen 
analysis and vivid description. 

The Eclectic Magazine (for April and May) has fine 
portraits of Sumner and Secretary Fish. The articles 
are valuable and of permanent interest. The May 
number has *Burns” and an English estima.e of 
“Gen. Lee,” from Blackwood, besides others equally 





poseda simple narrative of a man who was one. 
if not the chief, of the leaders in early Metho- | 
dism. He considered Charles as the superior of | 
John, though the latter, until recently, has been | 
by many held in the higher estimation. It was 
Charles who gave the first impulse and move- 
ment to the masses, awakening them to a sense 
and desire of, and for, a higher and better life. 
To John he conceded a greater faculty as an or- 
ganizer, but if it had not been for his brother 


attractive—A. Williams & Co, 

Comfort’s First German Reader i3 a collection of 
carefully-arranged and well-selected short fables and 
tales. adapted to the progress of a learner. Its judi- 
cious use of references to the First Book in German, 
by the same autior, makes it a very desirable accom- 
paniment to the latter.—A. Williams & Co. have the 
book. 

Bulletin No.21 of the Boston Public Library gives a 
list of books placed or newly located during January. 
February and March, a list of the Tosti engravings 
(given by Thomas G. Appleton), which are framed 





Charles there is probability there would have 


prints and not portraits, and some information co 


cerning the medical aleoves—all which renewedly 
confirm the value of this library to every class of the 
community. 

The May number of Merry’s Museum is as bright 
and cheerful as usual. It contains a touching little 
story by Mary G. Darling entitled “Bennie,” also 
“Pond Lillies,” the fifth chapter of **Rhoda,” The 
Lost Children,” and a cunning little story about two 
cats, entitled **Mouser and Kittie.” Several other 
pretty stories are contained in this number.—H. B. 
Fuller, Boston. 

Mr. Henry Hoyt has issued for additional Sunday 
and family library books— Following Fully, The Cot- 
tage on The Rocks, Grace Martin, and A Home in a 
Rough Suburb—in the usually attractive form of his 
recent publications. The books are by different writ- 
ers, some English, but all of the goody character 
which is supposed by many best adapted to the youth- 
ful mind. All such should be pleased with these vol- 
umes. 

The Radical, for April, has articles by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, Charles T. Brooks, John W. Chadwick, Caro- 
line H. Dall, Francis G. Fairfield, and the editor, S. 
H. Morse, and maintains the high plane of specula- 
tive thought which has ever characterized this magn- 
zine. Messrs. Frothingham and Chadwick are par- 
ticularly suggestive. A report of «a lecture by Mr. 
Conway on “The Mythological Element of Religion” 
is also given. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, tor Apvil, 
besides elaborate and astute papers on ‘Hegel's 
Logic,” *Faets of Consciousness,” Empirical Certi- 
tude,” “Hegel’s system.” “The Dialectic Method,” 
and a paper on “Chivalry” translated from Hegel's 
-E-theties, has a fine analysis of Shakespeare's *Mer- 
chant of Venice” from a poetic stand-point. A short 
paper on the ‘Difference between the Dialectic and 
Synthetic Methods,” with the choice Correspondence 
and Book Notices, make up a number of all its cus- 
tomary interest and information. 

Beverly; or, the White Mask. A Novel. By Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth.—New York, G. W. Carleton § 
Co.—This novel is well adapted to give a detinite idea 
of the characteristics, manners and domestic life of 
the polished New- Yorkers who have come down from 
by-gone days. The historic name of Delancy, the 
estates of that family and strange eyents occurring 
among them, make up the plot of the story, which is 
well written, charmingly imaginative, full of appre- 
ciation, and giving promise of still better things to 
come.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 

The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co., forthe week, 
comprises *Lusitana waltz,” by J. S. Bettencourt; 
“La Preghiera della Fidanzata” (“the Prayer of the 
Affianced one”), stornello, words by G. Franceschi. 
music by V. Vannini; *When You and I are Old,” 
song, Words and music by Harry Perey; **Miss me, 
Darling, when I’m Gone,” song and chorus, by Wil- 
liam Siebert; “‘Thy Will be Done!” solo and quartett, 
arranged from Batiste by M. F. H. Smith; and *Ca- 
price Hungrois,” of the “Inseparables” pieces brill- 
ante, arranged for two performers, by E. Ketterer— 
a wide diversity in topic and treatment. 

Robert Morris Copeland, under the title of The Most 
Beautiful City in America, presents an essay and plan 
for the improvement of Boston, which are certainly 
seductive, and, with a willing disposition on the goy- 
ernment and plenty of money, wholly feasible. Both 
Mr. U. IL. Crocker and Mr. Copeland deserve the cor- 
dial thanks of all lovers of taste and art, as well as 
of sanitarians and philanthropists generally, for their 
efforts in behalf of parks, driveways and wide streets ; 
but we daily are forced to believe their mission is to 
a sordid and selfish generation. They have the wis- 
dom for a reconstructed city and improved suburbs, 
but it fails to be appreciated by the muckrakes about 
us. 

Adele: A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh.—New York, D. 
Appleton § Co.—Like most of the tales by the same 
author, the plot is intricate and the interest is sus- 
tained throughout. William Osborne, without much 
motive save a sense of duty, seeks to carry his fa- 
ther’s second family through the difficulties which 
their extravagance and the bankruptcy of the estate 
has entailed upon them. In the performance of this 
duty he is without sympathy from them; they rather 
are hostile and hate him. They seek to alienate 
Adéle, his second wife, from his contidence and love. 
Both, however, walk courageously in the path of 
duty, are happy while doing it and when it is done, 
and sunshine gilds their declining days. The book is 
written with power and taste, and is one of the best 
of this author.—Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


God-Man. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., Professor in 
the School of Theology, Boston Univrersity.— Boston, 
Lee § Shepard.—Unilike the amiable Rey. W. H. Chan- 
ning, in some of his lectures a few winters since, be- 
fore the Lowell Institute, our author by “search” 
does not find a sufficient and an eclectic religion in 
the system of the “Brahmin, Buddhist, Greek, Ro- 
man, Israelite, Ismaelite and aboriginal American, 
though he does find much of truth therein, Still they 
all fall far short of that revealed system wherein the 
incarnation, the atonement, and the resurrection of 
the God-man—meeting the need of the human soul—is 
alone to be found, God manifest in the flesh. The 
work evinces extensive research, is most attractively 
written, and will promote the cause to which the au- 
thor, and the institution of which he is a professor, is 
consecrated. 

Nature’s Laws in Human Life: an Exposition of 
Spiritualism, gc. By the author of “Vital Magnetic 
Cure.”’—Boston, William White § Co.—One desiring 
acquaintance with the accepted tenets of spiritual- 
ism will find something like a system of belief in this 
volume. Of course the Bible is claimed as sanction- 
ing the system. The miraculous portions of it, so 
much in the way of rationalistic interpreters, is con- 
veniently adapted to sustain the modern phase of 
spiritualism. “The most remarkable medium of 
whom we have any historical account is Jesus, whose 
whole life was characterized by spiritual manifesta- 
tions.” The alleged phenomena of the system, in these 
days, are so uncertain and indefinite that it is charm- 
ing to observe the completeness and perfection of 
those of the first era of Christianity. The attestations 
of God’s revelation to man. are borrowed to sustairi 
the incoherent mutterings of mediums, the inconsist- 
ent prophesyings of departed men, each one of whom 
has his “revelations,” some of which, if uttered while 
in the flesh, would richly have deserved a severe re- 
buke. 

Creator and Creation, by Dr. Laurens P. Hickok, 
who has long been acknowledged as a leading writer 
upon metaphysical themes, exhibits additional results 
of his profound investigations. The central idea of 
the work relates to the independent and commanding 
position of reason in the human mind. The author 
examines, with remarkable clearness, positivism and 
various related theories, pointing out what he deems 
to be their fallacies and defects, and then advances 
his own views, which are peculiar in that he regards 
the reason asa faculty capable of knowing, by its own 
insight, the universaland the absolute. He devotes a 
large portion of his work to adiscussion of space and 
time, force and life, for the purpose of showing how 
phenomena in nature are determined by essential 
forces back of them, which forces are perceived by 
the reason. Hence the Creator and the creation are, 
in the highest sense, apprehended by the reason alone. 
Too much praise cannot be given for the manner in 
which the author hgé traversed controversial ground. 
He has discussed subjects, not men. The book is is- 
sued in the best style of Lee & Shepard. 


To the literature of the anti-slavery struggle in this 
country, which our national regeneration has stimu- 
lated and made possible, must now be added The Un- 
derground Railroad: a Record of Facts, Authentic 
Narratives, Letters, fc., which narrate the hardships, 
hair-breadth escapes and death-struggles of the slaves 
in their efforts for freedom, as related by themselves 
and others, or witnessed by the author, who is Wil- 
liam Still, of Philadelphia, the active and devoted 
colored anti-slavery man who for years was connect- 
ed with the anti-slavery office in that city. The com- 
pilation is made in pursuance of a vote of the Penn- 
sylvania Anti-slavery Society,and in general is very 
creditable to the author. Of course a finished pro- 
duction would not be expected from one of limited 
education like Mr. Still; but he makes up in earnest- 
ness and a thorough respect for his associates in the 
underground work of the pro-slavery times that more 
than offsets all defects of culture. The story is a sad 
chapter of America’s ignominy, and will be no more 
a surprise to our children at the turpitude of the na- 
tion in their fathers’ day than a gratification that it is 
a tale of the past. The heroism displayed by the 
brave spirits who sought liberty by flight out of the 
house of bondage is worthy to be ranked with the no- 


blest of which ancient or modern history makes men- 
tion. Mr. Still, with grateful and appreciative heart, 
writes down these aarratives, and their simple facts 
afford a chapter equal in intensity of interest to the 
most glowing romance. The work—of nearly 800 

ages, and illustrated —is published by Porter & 
Coates. Philadelphia, and is sold by subscription only, 


G. P. Hawkes, 36 Bromfield street, being the general 





agent for this section, 


* Warrington.” 


THE MEN NAMED FOR CINCINNATI. 


[From the Springtield Republican.| 
MR. ADAMS. 

People of course speculate as to what Cincin- 
nati will do, and the anti-Grant men have all 
sorts of opinions as t) what it will be best to do. 
ITassume that it will nominate a ticket. If it 
does not it will only be laughed at, and will de- 
serve to be. Mr. C. F. Adams's name is fre- 
quently mentioned for the first place. There is 
a good deal to be said in his favor. He is of an 
independent race, has great ability, experience 
in public affairs, and a studious habit of mind as 


to political history and government. [n_ his 
younger days he was a bold man. No man 
from 1840 to the era of the downfall of the whig 


party in Massachusetts was more fearless or 
more able than Mr. Adams on the anti-slavery 
side. No man, it seemed to me, had less regard 
for the social and political environments of Bos- 


ton and Massachusetts whigism. His hates 
and contempts for the cottonocracy and the 
doughfaces were salutary and retreshing. His 


speeches and reports and newspaper articles 
were of the most downright character. He was 
not conservative enough, or practicing-lawyer 
enough, to be bound at all, like some other tree- 








soilers, by judicial decisions or old-fashioned 
constitutional theories. He was never found 
among those anti-slavery men who thought that 
if the fugitive slave law was not to be obeyed it at 
least ought not to be resisted. Tle gloried in 
the ‘Jerry rescue” at Syracuse, and in all other 
rescues of fugitive slaves. ‘The indomitable 
spirit of his father was in him always. Yet he 
seemed always to have a theorizing tendency, 
and to be considerably, at all times, with Mr. 
Seward. He fell out with in 
1850; opposed the adoption of the constitution 
of 1853, as we thought because of that falling 
out, but, as there were other good reasons in the 
shuffling and compromising character of that 
constitution, he has the benetit of the doubt 
to his feelings and motives; was rightfully 
enough confirmed in his distrust of some of the 
leaders by their conduct in allving themselves 
with the Know-Nothings in 1554, and tinally. 
after a few years more of half-opposition and 
half-sympathy with his old friends, was chosen 
to Congress by the Republicans just before the 
war broke out. At Washington he became a 
Sewardite, to speak conveniently. So did Mr. 
Lincoln; but Mr. Adams had no right to go 
with him. Gov. Andrew came near going the 
same way. I remember his coming home trom 
Washington, in the spring of IS61, more than 
half-converted, apparently, to Sewardism.. 1 
remember too that the governor, after telegraph- 
ing to a Western governor that Massachusetts 
would send no delegates to the peace conterence, 
and urging his friends here to oppose it, ‘went 
back on them,” and left them in the lurch. It 
was a time of pretty general weakness. A great 
petition came to the State House for the modifi- 
cation of the personal liberty bill, and Andrew 
yielded to this also in part. Mr. Adams at 
Washington made a compromise specch and 
helped make an amendment of the constitution, 
which Congress adopted and sent to the States. 
Nothing came of it; for hostilities broke out in 
April, and there was no time nor inclination at- 
ter that for constitution-making. 
Mr. Adams went abroad. [f he had remained 
in Congress I doubt not he would have repre- 
sented Massachusetts opinion; abroad he repre- 
sented diplomacy and Mr. Seward. ‘There is a 
belief in some quarters that he helped keep Enug- 
land from actively espousing the rebel side. Per- 
haps he did; but this belief is most likely a tra 
dition or a superstition. 1 infer, though Mr. 
Adams has written and said very little on do- 
mestic politics, that he has not believed fully in 
the tendency toward consolidation and the ‘na 
tional” idea which Mr. Sumner represents per- 
haps better than anybody else; and that he 
thinks that the congressional custom of meddling 
in all the domestic affairs of states, counties, 
cities, towns and school districts has proceeded 
quite too far. If this is his notion I think he is 
quite right. Mr. Adams is in himselt 
and stronger in his ancestry; not so strong in 
his posterity. His son, Jolin Quincy, Democrat 
as he is, seems to me the best inheritor of the 
Adams qualities, lacking some, because he wa- 
young during the thick of the anti-slavery wat 
but making up by being more a ‘tman of the 
world” than most of his race. The other sons, 
instead of being, as their father was at their age, 
bold and downright, are politically timid, and Mr. 
Henry has altogether too much of the English 
and diplomatic and supercilious character which 
belongs to the New York Nation school to al- 
low him to become a useful public man. Mr. 
C. F. Adams’s principal drawback, indeed, must 
be considered in his supposed sympathy with 
that school. It is apparent that no adiministra- 
tion chaperoned by such a newspaper could re- 
main in a majority two years; and [ should fear 
that unless the Nation could be silenced 
bought off from Adams’s support, his nomination 
would be a very difficult one to manage. Llow- 
ever, if Mr. Adams is nominated, and the Demo- 
cratic party adopts him, and the fight gets thick, 
nobody will mind this element much, and after 
election the paper can be suppressed by yiving 
its editors a few diplomatic places, and sv the 
difficulty be quietly arranged. 

SENATOR TRUMBULL. 
I have all along thought Trumbull and John 
Quincy Adams on the whole the strongest ticket 
for Cincinnati. It to me a mistake to 
suppose that both candidates should be Repub 
licans. The bitterness with which Trumbull i: 
pursued by the Grant managers sinee he made 
his New York speech indicates that they fear him 
as well as dislike him. He has the advantage 
as a candidate, that he cannot compromis: 
supporters by withdrawing or by making terms. 
He has distinctly declared war. His) speooch 
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was, they say, disingenuous; but this is only 
saying that it was partisan, and you have got to 
have a partisan candidate, a man whose potiey, 
as a party man, before election and in case he 
should be chosen, would be sufficiently defined 
For it is not only important for the Cincinnati 
people to carry this election but to found a 
party which shall last for a reasonable length 
of time. Within proper limits the president 
elect will be expected to take care of | 
friends; and in this respect it is fortunate that 
the hostility of the Grant people to the civil-ser- 
vice rules—which are for the most part imp. 
ticable enough, to be sure — will leave the way 
open. Trumbull was brought up in the old 
democratic school, as against the old wl 
school, and is strongly in his favor. Ele bx 
lieves in a government of laws, and not in a 
satrapy, which is about what we have got now. 
He is a man of firmness and independence and 
ability and governmental experience. What I 


have said about his school applics nearly as well 
to Mr. Adams, who, though he acted with the 
whigs in early iife, voted for Van Buren, [ am 


confident, in 1836 or 1840. His father was a 
Democrat a considerable time in) position, as 
well as always in ideas, and the first President 


Adams made the most democratic state con=t 
tution—the model, indeed, of all the con-stitu- 
tions which have much regard for popular rights. 
John Quincy Adams avows his adiiration for 
Jefferson’s theories in terms which indicate that 
he believes in them. No party can succeed 
which adopts the contrary theory. ‘The capac- 
ity of the whole people—for being governed as 
well as for governing—must be acknowledged. 
Some whim prevents John Quincy from seving 
the truth of the woman-question, but he will by- 
and-by be logical even on that. 
JUDGE DAVIS. 

As to Judge Davis, Iam not sure that he is a 
weak candidate, as most people here think. If 
it be an objection to him that he is on the bench, 
that is offset, so far, by the fact that he wants to 
get off and to enter upon ‘‘a better life.” He 
was the next friend of Abraham Lincoln, which 
is a great thing in favor of his capacity and 
practical shrewdness, for although (as Mr. Haze- 
well once said) Wilkes Booth’s bullet made it 
forever impossible to tell the whole truth about 
Mr. Lincoln, it is clear enough that he was one 
of the ablest and shrewdest men who ever held 
the presidency. He, too, was a Jeffersonian, 
as all successful Americans must be. He 
large—even, fat (what a candidate John A. An- 
drew would have made!), and the pecple like 
large and fat men (also small men; Napoleon 
and Douglas examples of the latter propensity). 
The labor nomination, it does not seem to me, 
harms Judge Davis, or rather it would not harm 
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him if nominated, for there was really nothing 
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in that. He had the good sense not to take no- 
tice of it or of the adventurers from whom it 
came. This was the best course to pursue, for 
although the labor party is a great humbug the 
labor idea is agreat reality. This is Mr. Trum- 
bull’s weak place, by-the-way. 

JUDGE CHASE. 

There is another judge who might be nomi- 
nated and elected—I mean Mr. Chase. He has 
about recovered his health. His anti-slavery 
record is splendid. An earlier voting abolition- 
ist than Sumner or Adams, his record in Ohio 
and Washington is unimpeachable. If he had 
staid in Congress Mr. Sumner would always 
probably have had a rival as the great hero of 
the legislative struggle against slavery. He too 
is a Jeffersonian. He is, as they say of poetry, 
‘of the grand style.” ‘Too conspicuously am- 
bitious, no doubt, of the presidency ; too ready, 
we all agree, to take the Democratic nomination 
in 1868 and now, but doubtless relying now, as 
then, on his own powerto make the party and his 
administration what they ought tobe. ‘They say 
1e has no chance. Weall hated him four years 
ago for his willingness to be the candidate of a 
wicked and unrepentant party; but if he were 
a candidate now, of the Cincinnati convention, 
or (if that fails) of the Democratic party itself, 
I think many thousands of old anti-slavery men 
would feel very differently toward him. Are 
there not thousands who say to themselves, What 
a pity it is that the Democrats did not nominate 
and elect him four years ago? Here is one, at 
any rate. . 
WHY, NOMINATE ANYBODY ? 

This question is sure to recur after all the 
talk about candidates. I have no space for dis- 
cussion of it, nor is there need. ‘There are al- 
most always reasons enough for taking one or 
the other of two political courses which are 
open. Gen. Wilson makes a shrewd speech for 
keeping in the old track; Carl Schurz, a much 
abler, but perhaps not shrewder or more popu- 
lar one, for leaving it. ‘The question of setting 
up a new party was substantially the same in 
1844 and 1848; and I can hardly say that, writ- 
ing for a free-soil movement in the latter year, 
I satisfied myself more than I djd in the former 
year writing for Clay and the unity of the whigs. 
It is ‘‘just as you feel.” 





The “ Liberal” Republican National 
Convention. 
_. 
DIVERSE ELEMENTS AND INCONGRUOUS PUR- 
POSES. 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION. 


This body of dissatisfied politicians met at 
Exposition Hall, Cincinnati, on Wednesday, the 
Ist inst., at noon, the floor being nearly full, the 
attendance of spectators meager. Col. Gros- 
venor, of Missouri, called the assembly to order, 
and said :— 

“This convention originated in a single State 
and has now embraced representatives of the Re- 
publican party from every State of the Union. 
[Applause]. Nothing can prove more effectu- 
ally the depth and strength of public sentiment 
to which we have appealed than the fact that the 
call originated so informally. It originated in a 
State by no means the largest, nor most potent 
in political affairs, and has led to this conven- 
tion, acknowledged now by all to be not only 
the largest in point of numbers, but the tru- 
est representative of popular sentiment. [Ap- 
plause.] Our appeal to the country, It appears, 
then, was based on a correct judgment of the 
public feeling and need. {Applause.] It was 
so defined as to embody that will of the people, 
which, after all, does rule, and shall rule, these 
United States. The men who, from that State, 
took the risk of calling that convention are here 
to-day rejoicing in its success, and confident that 
the wisdom of the delegations here assembled, 
and the wisdom and will of the people of the 
United States, will make its action.a success in 
November next. [Applause.] [need not make 
here the usual appeal for harmony. The men 
who have surrendered their share ina victorious 
party because of their convictions of duty will 
not come here to struggle for personal prefer- 
ence. [Applause.] ‘Those preferences we lay 
upon the altar of our common cause. — All else 
save those convictions of duty we can surren- 
der, but those are our weapons and we do not 
propose to throw them away in order to win the 
battle. [Applause]. In firm belief, gentlemen, 
that this convention, called originally for con- 
sultation, will act wisely ; that the people of the 
United States, who stand behind it, watch and 
are ready to sustain it if it act wisely, will give 
it triumph; and in the firm belief that it will 
mect that demand which is felt all over the coun- 
try for something more than consultation for a 
nominee who shall represent the people [ap- 
plause], [ask you to go forward with us to or- 
vanize for that struggle against the power which 
has so long and injuriously controlled party or- 
ganizations and political power. [Loud ap- 
plause. |” % 

Hon. Stanley: Matthews, of Ohio, was named 
as temporary chairman, and, on taking the chair, 
said among other things :— 

~The time has come when it is the voice of 
an exceedingly large and influential portion of 
the American people that they are determined 
they will no longer be dogs to wear the collar 
of a partys [Applause.] We have assembled 
ourselves together, gentlemen, under a eall lim- 
iting our character as Republicans—as those 
who have heretofore, in the divisions of party 
politics, been designated as members of the Re- 
publican party. Tam not ashamed, gentlemen, 
to have worn that name with thousands of oth- 
ers whose previous affiliations might have led 
them, otherwise united, almost unconsciously 
and involuntarily, by the overpowering force of 
public circumstances and history of the country, 
with the others who constituted that party, ral- 
lying at the call of the country, when the integ- 
rity of the Union was assailed by the spirit of 
secession, for the purpose of maintaining the 
integrity of the nation. ‘That was successfully 
accomplished, and of the past we are at least 
secure. ‘The great achievement of the struggle 
has been embedded not only on the hearts, habits 
and convictions ot the whole people, but have 
now become perpetually a part of our funda- 
mental law, establishing forever the unassaila- 
bility of the Union and the integrity of the na- 
tion, and with the principle of political equality 
of all citizens before the law. — [ Applause. | 
So far, gentlemen, as the Republican party, un- 
der the providence of God, was instrumental in 
accomplishing that work they are entitled to it 
and will receive the congratulations of this 
generation and the approval of generations to 
come. [ Applause. | 

Gentlemen, I see in this assembly, in this re- 
bellion against the Republican party, the high- 
est eulogy that can be pronouneed upon the 
principles of that party [applause], because it 
has conscious integrity left: sutticient to begin 

the work of reforming itself by itself. [Ap- 
plause.| Gentlemen in this country cannot 
live on their reputation. It is not because the 
Republican party has done good things that. it 
deserves to live, but only as it shows a present 
ability of continue the work of reform by appli- 
cation of the same printiples with which i 
achieved its past suceess. | Appliuse.] It 
because those who have succeeded in obtaining 
control of its organization and machinery are 
diverting it from its legitimate object and pur- 
poses that we are here to-day to call back those 
who have wandered. and to call those who 
are willing to work with us to restore those 
principles to their proper primacy. One of the 
deep and earnest convictions which has spread 
almost universally through the hearts of the 
American people, and out of which this move- 
ment originates, is this: That the war of the 
rebellion is ended, and that peace has come 
{applause}, and that as the war has ended so 
ought military rule and military principles. 
(Cries of Good, good,” and loud cheers. ] So 
ought everything that is military; so ought 
everything that degrades a race or individuals ; 
so ought everything that oppresses, everything 


Is 


their duty to head and lead the column out, in 
order to restore all the blessings of a good gov- 
ernment. [Applause.]” 

Col. Grosvenor next moved, for secretaries, 
George W. Nichols of Ohio, George W. Palmer 
of New York, and Joseph Pullitzer of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Col. Grosvenor also offered a resolution that 
when the convention adjourn it be to Thursday 
morning, and that in the meantime the delega- 
tions from the several States shall elect dele- 
gates to this convention equal in number to 
double the vote to which the State respectively 
is entitled in the electoral college. Adopted. 

Senator Schurz, who was enthusiastically 
called for, declined to speak at length at that 
time, saying, ‘‘This convention means business 
[applause], and you have just passed a resolu- 
tion with regard to the manner in which the 
business of this convention is to be prepared 
and conducted. The lst of May is moving-day 
[laughter and cheers], and we should lose no 
time in taking such steps as will be calculated 
to remove that which is obnoxious to the honest 
sons of the American people, and to put some- 
thing better in its place. [Applause.]” 

The convention then adjourned to Thursday 
morning, at 10 o’clock. 

On Thursday the attendance of spectators 
was very much larger, though it was difficult 
to fill out the various State delegations with 
bona fide representatives. In the’ morning, 
committees on credentials, platform, organiza- 
tion and rules were adopted. This is how New 
England looked :— 

Maine—Credentials, D. T. Wright; platform, 
J. S. Lyford; organization, none; rules, D. A. 
Easton. 

New Hampshire—Credentials, Edward D. 
Baker; platform, Baker; organization, W. H. 
Gove; rules, Baker. 

Vermont—Credentials, George W. Ballou; 
platform, Charles Clemens; organization, John 
Langdon; rules, J. P. Ladd. 

Massachusetts—Credentials, Charles G. Da- 
vis; platform, Francis W. Bird; organization, 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., rules, John S. Farlow. 

Rhode Island—Credentials, none; platform, 
Edward Harris; organization, John H. Sher- 
man; rules, James F. Smith. 
Connecticut — Credentials, none; platform, 
D. A. Wells; organization, J. J. Jacques; rules, 
S. C. Fessenden. 

A minority of the New York delegation, op- 
posed to the nomination of Mr. Greeley for Pres- 
ident, entered a protest against the manner in 
which their representatives in the convention 
had been chosen. In the afternoon the com- 
niittee on organization submitted the name of 
Carl Schurz as presiding officer, with the usual 
number of vice-presidents and secretaries, and 
the Missouri Senator accepted the chair in a 
speech the gist of which is found in the follow- 
ing arraignment of the administration :— 

‘‘Nobody can survey this vast and enthusiastic 
assembly, gathered from all parts of the repub- 
lic, without emotion, astonishment and hope— 
astonishment, considering the spontaniety of 
impulse which has brought it together; and 
hope, considering the great purpose for which 
it has met. ‘The republic may well congratu- 
late itself upon the fact that such a meeting was 
possible. Look at the circumstances from 
which it has sprung. We saw the American 
people, just issued from a great and successful 
struggle, and in the full pride of their national 
strength, threatened with new evils and dangers 
of an insidious nature, and the masses of the 
population apparently not aware of them. We 
saw robbery and corruption, stimulated to un- 
usual audacity by opportunities of protracted 
civil war, invading the public service of the 
government, as well as almost all movements 
of a social body, and we saw a public opinion 
most deplorably and extensively lenient in 
its judgment of public and private dishonesty. 
We saw the government indulging in wanton 
disregard of the laws of the land and resorting 
to daring assumptions of unconstitutional pow- 
er, and we saw the people, apparently, at least, 
acquiescing with reckless levity in the trans- 
gressions threatening the very life of our free 
institutions. We saw those in authority with 
tyrannical insolence thrust the hand of power 
through the vast machinery of public service 
into local and private affairs, and we saw the 
‘innumerable mass of their adherents accept 
those encroachments upon the irindependence 
without protest or resentment. We saw men 
in the highest places of the republic employ 
their power and opportunities for selfish advan- 
tages, thus stimulating the demoralization of 
our political life by their conspicuous example, 
and the loud chorus of partisan sycophancy 
drown the voice of honest criticism. We saw 
part of our common country, which has been 
convulsed by a disastrous rebellion, most griev- 
ously suffering from.the consequences of civil 
war, and we saw the haughty spirit of power 
refusing to lift up those who had gone astray 
and were now suffering. By the policy of gen- 
erous conciliation and the statesmanship of com- 
mon sense we observed this, and at the same 
time a reckless and greedy party spirit, in the 
name of a great organization, crowned with the 
laurels of glorious achievements, striving to 
palliate or justify these wrongs and abuses, to 
stifle the moral sense of the people, and to 
drive them, by tyrannical party discipline, not 
only to submit to this for the present, but to 
perpetuate it that the political power of the 
country be preserved in the hands of those who 
possessediit.<s. 0 

I earnestly deprecate the ery that we have 
heard so frequently, ‘‘Anybody to defeat Grant.” 
There is something more wanted than to beat 
Grant. Not anybody, who might, by cheap 
popularity, or by astute bargains and combina- 
tions, or by ail the tricks of political wire-pull- 
ing, manage to scrape together votes enough to 
be elected President. We do not merely want an- 
other, but we want a President other than we now 
have. Wedon’t want a mere change of persons 
in the administration of government; we want 
the overthrow of a pernicious system; we want 
eradication of flagrant abuse; we want the infu- 
sion of a loftier moral spirit into our political or- 
ganization; we want a government which the 
best people of this country will be proud of. 
Not anybody can accomplish that, and therefore 
away with the cry ‘*Anybody to beat Grant”—a 
ery too paltry and too unworthy of the great en- 
terprise in which we are engaged. I do not 
struggle for the mere punishment of an oppo- 
nent or a temporary lease of power. There is 
to me a thing no less, nay, more important even, 
than our success in this campaign, and that is 
that the American people shall not be disap- 
pointed in the fruits which our victory is to bear. 
If we should fail to select men who will carry 
out the beneficent reforms we contemplate, then, 
let me say it boldly, it would be better had this 
movement never been undertaken, for the con- 
tinuance of those in power who possess it now 
would mean a reformatory movement deferred 
and an opportunity lost. Still, while our fail- 
ure now would mean a great reform movement 
sunk to the level of a farce, a great opportunity 
lost, and the hope of the people turned into dis- 
couragement and disgust, let us discard at 
least the fatal error into which many seem to 
have fallen, that no statesmanship is required to 
conduct the affairs of a great government. I 
candidly believe the people are waking up to 
the truth, for unless I greatly mistake the spirit 
of this day, what the people now most earnestly 
demand is not that mere good intentions, but, 
that a superior intelligence, coupled with supe- 
rior virtue, should guide our affairs; not that 
merely an honest and a popular man, but that a 
statesman, be put at the head of our govern- 
ment.” 

The other committees, with the exception of 
that on the platform, next reported, and the 
protest of the New York minority was disal- 
lowed. In the evening it was expected that 
the platform would be submitted, but the com- 
mittee were not ready, and so the session was 
given up to offering resolutions, and wrangling 
over the tariff question, etc., all of which 
amounted to nothing. 





that corrupts, everything that keeps alive and 
fans the embers of the dying and ought-to-be- | 
dead past. | 
The ery came up four years ago, and it was 
thought an auspicious omen, the coming of that 
time for which we have looked in vain, when it 
was said, **Letus have peace”: but we have not 
had peace. Look at the South to-day. What a 
spectacle we have! The example of so-called 
civil governments bankrupting the communities 
they affect to represent! Power usurped by | 
strangers and not conferred by the voice of the | 
people, and not for the purpose of restoring tne | 
prosperity of those battle-grazed fields, but tor 
corruptly enriching the men who think that 
power and office belong to them as property and 
not as a trust! So, gentlemen, in every depart- 
ment of the government the slow poison of cor- 
ruption, only not sufficiently slow, seems to 
have permeated the whole civil and_ political 
administration of the country from head to foot. 
{Applause.] It is because Republicans with 


On Friday (third day) the balloting for a can- 
didate took place with this result :— 
Adams. Trumbull. (Greeley. 

203 108 147 

243 148 245 

24 146 2os 
Fourth 279 141 251 41 
Fifth 309 v1 258 30 

On the first ballot, in addition to the forego- 
ing, Gratz Brown had 9s, Curtin 62, Chase 2 1-2, 
Sumner 1. Massachusetts gave Adams 22 and 
Trumbull 4. 
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er; civil service reform; a single term for 
the presidency; a system of federal taxa- 
tion which shall not unnecessarily interfere 
with the industry of the people, and as there 
are honest irreconcilable differences of opinion 
as to the merits respectively of systems of 
protection and free-trade, that these questions 
be remitted to the people in the Congressional 
districts (wild cheering), and the decision of 
Congress thereon be wholly free of Executive 
interference or dictation; the. maintenance of 
public credit against repudiation in every form ; 
a speedy return to specie payments; a recogni- 
tion of the services and sacrifices of soldiers 
and sailors; against further grants of lands to 
railroads or other corporations; in foreign rela- 
tions the duty of the government to cultivate 
friendship, demanding nothing not right and 
submitting to nothing wrong. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1872. 


The Cincinnati Convention. 

Through much wrangling and the machina- 
tions of disappointed politicians, this assembly, 
on its second day, was brought to a sense of 
the importance of its harmonious deliberations 
—where failure seemed predestined till that 
moment—by the high-keyed though far from 
just speech of its permanent president, Hon. 
Carl Schurz. It is true there were many men 
of discreditable antecedents in attendance, and 
the self-elected delegates had no considerable 
constituency behind them; yet, despite these 
defects, there was much of character, patriotic 
aspiration, and singleness of purpose, in the 
membership, whose counsels and decision will 
have considerable weight withthe country. Mis- 
taken as we think the participants in the con- 
vention are as to the necessity of their action, 
we are glad they have made their grievances 
known. We have no question the American 
people will pronounce them insufficient to war- 
rant a rebellion in the Republican party, or the 
organization of a new. And when we consider 
the danger that impends in that the Democratic 
party may return to power through this defec- 
tion, no justification will suffice to satisfy the 
loyal sentiment of the country of its wisdom or 
expediency. We are confident that the integri- 
ty of the masses which has so many times saved 
us in hours of doubt and disaster will yet again 
assert itself against all opposition, both in and 
out of the Republican party, and carry the vic- 
tories of the war to a full and glorious consum- 
mation. 

The nomination of Horace Greeley will not 
strengthen the movement with the country. He 
has many elements of popularity, but he is sin- 
gularly liable to errors of judgment, and his 
administration would be vascillating, if not also 
controlled by corrupt men. He is often timid; 
and his sympathy with Jeff. Davis will repell 
those who fought for the country. The platform 
is adroitly made up. But the country will 
vote—No confidence! 











Report of the Labor Bureau. 

The third annual report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor has been offered to the public. 
It is, notwithstanding its regret for incomplete- 
ness, a somewhat ponderous tome of about 600 
pages. Many efforts for information—so testi- 
fies the report—have failed to elicit any; yet 
the volume contains much valuable matter. The 
great difficulty in the way of securing complete 
returns to the interrogatory blanks circulated 
is the very general ignorance of the working- 
classes, who can hardly fill intelligibly such pa- 
pers. The natural aversion of unrighteous em- 
ployers to disclose to censure their methods and 
customs is a second obstruction. In reading 
the report we should bear in mind that we have 
there, necessarily, the testimony of only the 
most intelligent and advanced among wage-la- 
borers, and also of only the fair-dealing, con- 
siderate and well-meaning employers. 

The statistics concerning farming corroborate 
the very generally understood fact that farming 
in Massachusetts is rapidly on the wane. The 
customary education of all native-born Ameri- 
cans renders the rough physical labor of the 
farm uncongenial, while the small returns are 
utterly incompetent for such a style of living as 
the cultivated American desires. The farms of 
the State are gradually passing into the hands 
of foreigners — mostly Irish — who, in their 
coarser manner of living, find the returns sufli- 
cient, and to whom, in their lack of culture, 
there has not yet come the distaste for rough la- 
bor and desire for employment more intellectual 
and refined. 

The condition of factory operatives is the 
subject of considerable investigation. There is 
no doubt that it is one of great importance. 
Coincident with the decline of farm-work comes 
the increase of our manufactures. This is the 
great and growing root of wealth in the State. 
In connection with this is stated the labor par- 
adox, that diminishing the hours of labor tends 
to increase the wage. Sophistical as it may ap- 
pear, at first glance, deeper thought endorses 
the verdict experience has already pronounced 
in its favor. One great drawback for the class 
of factory operatives is the utter ignorance of 
most, even of the men, among them; and the 
complete hopelessness of the women and chil- 
dren, who constitute about three-fourths of this 
population, and for whom there is no incentive 
to improvement. Women and children, as de- 
pendents, are necessarily always a step behind 
men of the same class. 

The cry for increased wages is in truth not so 
much an outery against small wages—for they 
are already higher than ever before—but the 
voice of the urgent necessity induced by the 
continually-increasing cost of living. This 
subject is carefully displayed in the report. 
From the tables there given it is seen that the 
increase of wages has failed to keep pace with 
the rapid increase of cost of living. How to 
accommodate the two is the real problem, and, 
while it may occupy some of our wisest men, 
it certainly is no wonder that poor and igno- 
rant laborers, with all manner of personal anx- 
iety on the subject, have, and do so generally, 
fail in rendering its practical solution. The 
difficulty grows. It will less than 
now. 

The investigations made at savings banks 
seem to have merely proved that their title is 
something of a misnomer. Their patronage is 
not chiefly from wage-laborers who there lay by’ 
their meager surplus for future need. 

The data secured concerning children’s labor 
has proved that the law requiring a certain 
amount of schooling is not enforced, and has 
become practically a dead letter. The pressure 
of necessity has made parents willing to sacri- 
fice their children; indeed, they see no other 
way to do. save to let them starve. Employers 
cannot be expected to entertain more tender 
feelings or more consideration—certainly they 
do not. Given over to ignorance and hard la- 
bor by parents and public, what redress has 
childhood? Who will protect and care for the 
children if the State does not? The children 


never be 





On the sixth ballot Horace GREELEY received | 
a majority of the votes, and was declared nomi- | 
nated for President amid considerable applause | 
from his supporters. The free-traders and rev- | 
enue-reformers were sadly chagrined. 

The committee on a platform, reported reso- 
lutions which had been unanimously adcpted. 
They declare equality to all men before law; 
union of States and no reopening of questions 
settled by the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments; | 





pain, with reluctance, with sorrow and regret, 
see and know and experience this condition of 


public affairs, that they have felt they could no | civil over military authority ; respect for the ha- 
longer afford the responsibility of a partnership | 
in such a wrong, [Applause.] But it was/ maintain the constitutional limitation of pow- 


the removal of disabilities incurred in the re- 
bellion; local self-government; supremacy of 


beas corpus, and return to methods of peace ; 





are not likely to put in any plea for themselves, 
but the State must inevitably become chief suf- 
ferer from the demoralizing influence of this ig- 
norance in its masses. 

The report has received some severe criti- 
cism, which certainly seems quite undeserved 
and uncalled-for. The ‘attitude of the bureau” 
is condemned. As a bureau, there certainly is 
nothing in the report to warrant such condem- 
nation. The well-known integrity and philo- 
sophic labors of Gen. Oliver preclude suspicion 
of any conscious bias in the data presented. 





The statements that ‘‘through the whole re- 
port runs the idea that nothing is right between 
employer and employed;” ‘‘every defective 
point is filled with false assumptions which lead 
inevitably to false conclusions ;” ‘every indus- 
trious and thrifty mechanic does lay up money, 
as the bureau knows,” which have been this 
week given to the public in one of our dailies, 
savor strongly of a prejudice and angry parti- 
sanship utterly destructive to dignified and 
honest philosophic investigation and study. In 
the first, ‘‘nothing is right,” is an exaggeration of 
what should have been written ‘something is 
wrong.” The second asseveration implies that 
the writer is better informed on labor statistics 
than the bureau; and we all know how easily 
any one’s little tallow-candle light will put out 
the sun if held close enough before the eye. 
The third is a statement defiantly opposed to 
the deductions one naturally makes from the 
tables furnished by the report. Any one can 
have his choice about believing the unsupported 
asseveration of a daily paper—but daily papers 
have been known to be in error—or accepting the 
tables of the Labor Bureau and following out 
the reasoning thereby suggested. ‘The imputa- 
tion of intentional falsehood closing the third 
quotation is a delightful and peculiar impudence. 

But the true origin of the animosity displayed 
in the criticisms seems to crop out in the later 
remark: ‘‘It is a report that will be used, as 
the former reports of the bureau have been 
used, by every enemy of New England and of 
Massachusetts as a weapon against us.” State 
pride is, then, to answer for all this? Not exact- 
ly. The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor is the 
only such bureau in the United States. Its 
work and results are quoted in Congress, are 
published in Washington papers, and thence dis- 
seminated throughout the Union. Capitalists 
don’t like it. It is only natural that they, and 
all interested with them, should oppose the work 
of Labor Reform and meet the report with flat 
contradiction, if holding no better weapon. 

If capitalists were not as ignorant in their 
generation as the poor workmen are in theirs 
they would be able to see that these reforms of 
labor are but ‘‘good investments” for some of 
their capital. Reforms, once established, are a 
blessing to capitalist as well as workman. The 
trouble is that the capitalist does not feel the 
need of reform as does the workman. On the 
laborer comes the pressure of distress, while it 
is the capitalist’s money that must begin the im- 
provement. The rich man hugs his money and 
objects to change. He has made money as 
things are. He is not sure he will make more 
by change. So the effort now is to abolish the 
Bureau of Labor. The struggle between capi- 
tal and labor is growing bitter—bitter now, even, 
on the side of capital. It objects to investiga- 
tion of its methods. 

Let us find rather the true ‘‘State pride” that 
shall dare to seek out its own evils for correc- 
tion. There is no shame in any quotation of our 
difficulties made from our own investigation and 
confession in reports. Abolish the bureau ina 
scare lest we find something wrong, and in time 
somebody else will be trumpeting our difficulties 
and also our degradation. ‘Then, indeed, may 
we blushand dread exposure. Only in the con- 
tinuance of the Labor Bureau is there honor 
and integrity. Its abolition would be simply 
cowardice. 





Some of the Cincinnati Leaders, 

Gen. Stanley Matthews, the temporary chair- 
man of the ‘‘Liberal” convention, was, as a young 
man, an earnest abolitionist and Liberty Party 
man. He purchased Dr. Bailey’s newspaper at 
Cincinnati and conducted it for some time, but 
not being treated as well as he expected, and as 
well as he deserved, by the anti-slavery people, 
who failed to give him proper support, he be- 
came unsympathetic with them. He went back 
to the bar, for which he had been educated, and 
obtained a lucrative practice. He became a 
Democrat, but was understood not to be hostile 
to free-soil opinions. He was Colonel of the 
51st Ohio in the war, was appointed Provost- 
Marshal of Nashville upon its capture, and con- 
tinued in active service in thatdepartment. He 
is handsomely referred to in Greeley’s ‘‘His- 
tory.” 

Judge Stallo is a German. Ife was a judge 
of the Common Pleas Court of Hamilton Coun- 
ty, in which Cincinnati is situated, in 1853, and 
for some time later. He has hardly any Ger- 
man accent. He is a gentleman of rare culture, 
and is a student of metaphysics. He has writ- 
ten much upon philosophical and psychological 
subjects. He was a Democrat in 1853, bat 
whether he became a Republican in 1856 or 1860 
we cannot say. By nature he is a doctrinaire. 

Judge George Hoadley is a lawyer, probably 
of about forty-five years of age. He became a 
judge very early in his professional life, but 
did not remain long on the bench. He studied 
law with Chief-Justice Chase. He was a Free- 
Soiler in 1848, but, not having much company 
in that fellowship in Southern Ohio, drifted back 
ina few years into a nominal connection with 
the Democratic party, retaining, however, his 
anti-slavery convictions. In 1854 he took the 
Jead in getting up an anti-Nebraska meeting in 
Cincinnati, and from that time ceased to act 
with the Democrats. Together with Timothy 
Walker, Bellamy Storer, and Charles Reemelin, 
a well-known German, he addressed the meet- 
ing. Judge Hoadley does a large business, and 
as a faithful and effective lawyer has no supe - 
rior at the Cincinnati bar. His wife is a New 
Hampshire lady, and he and his family regale 
themselves in the the 
breezes of Newport. 

Gen. Jacob D. Cox commanded in Virginia 
inthe summer of 1862, and participated in the 
capture of Wilmington near the close of the war. 
He has since the war been Governor of Ohio, 
and Secretary of the Interior under General 
Grant. 

The four gentlemen are all of useful and hon- 
orable lives; and whatever may be thought of 
their present movement there is no occasion for 
impeaching their sincerity and patriotism. To- 
gether with William Groesbeck, Gen. Manning 
F. Force, and others who might be named, they 
sustain well the credit of a city which is rarely 
without conspicuous names, and which once de- 
lighted in a circle composed of Dr. Gamaliel Bai- 
ley, Charles Hammond, Salmon P. Chase, Tim- 
othy Walker, Edward D. Mansfield, and, we may 
add, Bellamy Storer, who has been the contempo- 
rary of three generations—serving in Congress 
thirty or forty years ago, and still a judge on 
the bench on which he has sat for nearly twenty 


years. 
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MINOR MATTERS. 


New Encrayp at Crnersnatt.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen have been named as representing 
New England States at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion :— 

Maine—J. 8S. Lyford, A. D. Monson, J. H. 
Hamlin, D. A. Easton, E. T. Wright, S. W. 
Perkins. 

New Hampshire—Henry 0. Kent, Edward D. 
Baker, William H. Gove. 

Vermont—Richard W. Barrett, Geo. W. Bal- 
lou, John Langdon, J. A. Salisbury, W. H. 
Huestis, J. P. Ladd, Charles Clemens, J. B. 
Hollister. 

Massachusetts — Francis W. Bird, Samuel 
Bowles, Edward Atkinson, John S. Farlow, 
Charles G. Davis, Wm. Endicott, Jr., George 
D. Parker, W. F. Bartlett, James E. Spear, 
D. Manning, C. H. Foss, A. H. Stebbins, Gam- 
aliel Bradford, Horace F. Richardson, H. S. 
Thayer. 
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Rhode Island—Rh. D. Hazard, Edward [ar- 
ris, John H. Sherman. 

Connecticut—David A. Wells, David Clark, 
Saml. C. Fessenden, J. J. Jacques. 


A PREDICTION BY Senator Witson.—This 
gentleman has, in years past, made some pre- 
dictions in regard to coming political events 
which have made him almost an authority in 
such matters. In his recent New York speech 
he ventured once more upon his favorite paa- 
time. Here is what he said :— 


If the nominees at Cincinnati are not support- 
ed by the Democratic party they will not have 
an electoral vote in the Union; if they are sup- 
ported by the Democratic party, then we shall 
carry from twenty-five to thirty of the States of 
the Union. I would say another thing—though 
it might not be very modest—I have looked 
into the faces of as many men in public meet- 
ings as any other man, and [ think [ have some 
little knowledge of public opinion and public 
men. In 1860 [ stated before the election how 
the States would stand, and [ didn't miss one. 


In 1864 I missed one, and [ missed one in 1464, 
and that was the State of New York. 1 didn't 
calculate, I didn’t fully comprehend, the count 
ing power of Tammany Hall. | Laughter. | Now, 
the Republican party numbers 5,500,000 voters, 
and twenty-eight of the thirty-seven States, on 
a fair, square and honest vote, are Republican, 
too. If there is a combination at Cincinnati 
and [don't care on whom they make = it--we 
shall take more Democratic votes than they will 
take Republican votes. ‘The nominees of Mhil- 
adelphia will be elected. [Applause.|  T inake 
that prediction here to-night; and I say to every 
man in America that my voice can reach through 
the press, ‘Join hands, and let each one of ur 
do our whole duty. Let us be as firm as the 
‘eternal hills,’and let us be kind and conciliato- 
ry, and treat ourerring friends as erring fricnds, 
until after they choose to take farewell of us and 
go away, and then, gentlemen, they will be 
where the men who have deserted us for the 
last twelve years have put themselves—out of 
power, out of the control of affairs, and proved 
false and recreant to their own selves.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Tue Ciam For Inpirect Damaces,—Eng- 
lish statesman and English papers have been 
jubilant the past week at what it has termed the 
abandonment of the claim for indirect damages 
by England's violation of neutrality in our late 
war. They got this impression from our state- 
ment that the claim was put in that it might be 
passed upon, without expectancy that it would 
be allowed. Certainly the language of our rep- 
resentatives bore that construction. But now we 
are told authoritatively from Washington that 
our claim has not been and will not be with- 
drawn. ‘Our government is of the opinion that 
the claims come properly within the competency 
of the Geneva tribunal, and within the submis- 
sion intended by the treaty. Whether they be 
of the class of claims for which one nation is 
liable to make pecuniary compensation to an- 
other is a question which has lately elicited the 
opinion of some of the ablest writers on inter- 
national law. The fact that in the American 
‘ase they are not accompanied with a demand 
for payment is evident that the American gov- 
ernment has always held them to be of a differ- 
ent nature, and perhaps of more questionable 
legal admissibility than those which are called 
direct claims, while their historic association 
with the Alabama controversy, and the promi- 
nence they had acquired, imposed the necessity 
of their presentation to the Geneva tribunal in or- 
der to prevent their being brought up hereafter 
to disturb the harmony of the two nations. It 
is in the interest of both governments that these 
claims, which the British commissioners neg- 
lecte d to eliminate from the protocol or exclude 
from the treaty, should be disposed of in some 
way. This is what the government of the Uni- 
ted States has been endeavoring to accomplish.” 
And which, we should say, from the statement, 


meant that we shall not be much disappointed if 


they are rejected. 


Justices STRONG AND BRADLEY OF THE U. 
S. Supreme Court.—One of the most plausi- 
ble charges brought against President Grant is 
that, in the appointment of Judges Strong and 
Bradley, ine “packed” the Supreme Court for 
the purpose of securing a majority which should 
reverse the legal-tender decision. Were this 
accusation true, it would be a serious one, as 
such an act would come very near to undermin- 
ing the independence of the most conservative 
of the codrdinate branches of the government. 
But the late Attorney-General Hoar completely 
disproves it. He says that the President se- 
lected these men before the first decision against 
legal-tender had been rendered, and when he 
did not even know what it would be, and when 
it was prophesied by many of the papers that 
the decision would be the other way. Judge 
Hoar says that he had himself no more reason 
to suppose that Judge Bradley held the legal- 
tender act to be constitutional than that Chief- 
Justice Chase did, or that he was any less likely 
to change his opinion on the presentation of new 
arguments. This statement from the Presi- 
dent’s chief legal adviser at the time will be 
conclusive as to the facts; and we think that 
some weight will be due to his further opinion 
that the President’s selections for judicial offices 
have been wisely made, with a full view of their 
importance, and that they will compare favora- 
bly with those of his predecessors. Judge Hoar 
says, incidentally: ‘‘I lived many years in the 
hope of seeing the fugitive-slave law declared 
unconstitutional, and the Dred Scott decision 
reversed by the peaceful method of natural and 
successive changes in the composition of the 
Supreme Court. Questions of constitutional 
construction must from their nature always be 
open questions, and the propriety of reopening 
them must depend upon the amount, continu- 
ance and weight of authority in favor of the 
earlier construction.” 

MASSACHUSETTS REPRESENTATIVES AT THE 
Nationat Capitot.—The Legislature has des- 
ignated John Winthrop, of the colonial, and 
Samuel Adams, of the revolutionary, period of 
our history, as the grand historic characters 
who shall be perpetuated in marble or bronze 
at the national capitol in company with like 
representative heroes of other States. The re- 
solve to provide for the erection of the memo- 
rial statues was well discussed, and the debate 
developed quite a variety of favorites. The 
fact that no State in the Union has had so many 
strikingly historical periods as Massachusetts, 
each of which has had men equal to the occa- 
sion, increased the delicacy and difficulty of a 
choice. One thing had to be {agreed upon at 
the start, that no sen of the State whose fame 
depended upon the present generation should be 
considered; otherwise the lamented Gov. An- 
drew would probably have been one of the 
honored names, through the fresher memory, 
coupled with the exalted estimation of his ser- 
vices which the people have. The names re- 
ported by the committee were John Winthrop 
and Samuel.Adams, but at one time Winthrop 
was struck out of the resolve, and the commis- 
sioners—consisting of the Governor, President 
of the Senate, Speaker of the House, and two 
members of each branch designated by the pre- 
siding officers respectively—directed to select 
in his place either John Carver, William Brew- 
ster, Gov. Bradford, Edward Winslow, or Capt. 
Miles Standish from the Plymouth colony. But 
it was found there were no accurate portraits of 
these men, and Winthrop was restored. A 
member moved to have Benjamin Franklin in- 
cluded in the list, but withdrew the motion upon 
discovering that ‘Poor Richard,” although good 
at getting up impromptu thunder-storms on 
Sunday, did not come over in the Mayflower, 
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and had no hand in shooting Indians and level- 
ing the primeval forests. We hope our best ar- 
tists will be employed for these figures, and 
particularly hope that glorious Sam Adama will 
fall to the lot of the enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive Milmore.—/% S.. The Honae has again 
struck out Winthrops name and decided to make 
choice of one of the five representatives of the 


Vlymouth colony. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Decrease of the national debt in April, ®12588, 
since March b, 186, 827. 719.818 two tall feath 


era for the caps of Grant and Boutwell 


(nm! 

The bill to divide the commonwealth into new con 
gressional districts has passed to be engrossed, al 
committee 
Robert 


industrial 


most exactly as it was reported tiy the 


Washburn has Senator a) 
Fuller of Cambridge, a trustee of the girls 


and made Weston 
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school at Lancaster, wis ® mem 


berof the prison commission botheccellont appoint 


ments 
The woman-suffrage committee of the Legislature 
report it ineapedient to legislate upon. the legality of 
office, Mr. Towne of Fitet 
burg aseenting te the report only weonnt of the 
«Of the «ee 


women voting and bolding 
on 


lateners sion 


The Congressional Mouse haa promptly agreed to 
the Senate amendment to the billtaking off the dnty 
the date for it to go 
promptly signed 


on Wea and coffee, fixing July la 
into operation, and the President ae 
it when presented to him, «0 that the bill is now a law 

Persons engaged in the busines4 say that not more 
than one lecture out of fifty delivered in| New York, 
Unless before some particular organization or society, 
pays anything beetles expenres, and the result 
that New York enjoys the reputation of being the 


in 


worst city to lecture in in America, 

A reunion of the Boston English High school grad- 
ates at Music Hall, Thursday evening, was a very 
pleasant occasion. ‘There were declamatious by old 
and young members, a drama, part songs, and instru- 
mental music, The committee of arrangements wore 
elegant badges made by Gould & Delano. 

The Jnvestigator commences its fo-ty-second yol- 
ume this week, with a new dress throughout, and 
looking never more prosperous. The Jnrestigator 
discusses great problems of life and eternity with 
fairness, catholicity and ability. Weare glad it can 
maintain itself with such vigor. 

Mr. [ra Gray, a popular teacher of dancing at Cod- 
man Hall, was presented by his pupils with an ele- 
gantly-mounted walkipg-stick, on Monday evening, 
on the occasion of the closing of his school. He was 
also the recipient of several other gifts during the 
evening. 

When the big truss was raised to its perpendicular, 
on Saturday evening week, a flag which had been 
rigged to its apex, in pulling out the halyard that it 
might float free, fell with its staff to the ground. 
Though it was immediately run up again and triced 
securely lo the truss, many observers thought the fall 
ominous. They have been making the most of the inci- 
dent, the past week, in view of the blowing down of 
the structure. 

Senator Anthony and Representative Beatty, of the 
joint committee on printing of Congress, have adver- 
tised for proposals for reporting and printing, togeth- 
er or separately, the proceedings of the Forty-third, 


the Forty-third Congress only. The proposals will be 
submitted to Congress, as the law directs. The joint 
committee on printing is only empowered to receive 
and submit proposals, not to award contracts. 

Edward Walker, Plummer Alexander, and William 
Tucker, three young and gentlemanly-appearing col- 
ored men, from Philadelphia, who arrived in town on 
Thursday evening last, went into the Tremont House 
Café that evening for refreshments, but were denied 
alike by the servants and the proprietor because 
they were black. They publish acard in the 7raveller 
in regard to the matter. Our informant, who was 
present, says it would be difficult to find three more 
tastefully dressed, or more refined appearing gentle- 
men anywhere. 

The§ will of the late Quincy Tufts of Boston be- 
queaths $10,000 to Harvard College for the education 
of indigent students, $2000 to Amherst College and 
$2000 to Atkinson (N. IL.) Academy for the same pur- 
pose; $10,000 to the town of Weymouth for free li- 
brary and lectures; $10,000 to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital for free beds, and about $40,000 to 
be distributed among city charitable institutions 
nearly every one of which receives a bequest—a most 
judicious and praiseworthy distribution. 

The New §England Lithographic Company has- 
printed a view of the Jubilee coliseum as it was de 
signed before the late disaster. Had the building 
gone up as inteaded, this would have been in eleven 
colors; now it is in only one—black. It gives a good 
impression, however, of the grandeur of the origi- 
nally-designed edifice, and doubtless will be widely 
welcomed. The new building will be put in colors as 
speedily as possible, and that will please probably an 
equally great number. The work is beautifully exe- 
cuted and gives an inspiriting sketch of the tout en- 
semble of the opening occasion, 

One of the most singular phases of legislation in 
this State ever known was the rejection of the Mid- 
dlesex Railroad extension bill in the Senate last Fri- 
day afternoon. Though the chairman of the commit- 
tee which reported the bill made a speech in its favor, 
and not a word was said in opposition, the vote 
showed 6 in its favor and 17 against—an indication 
that a majority of the members were in the interest 


the measure. Indeed, the subserviency of the Senate 
to the great Boston monopoly is confessed, and is not 
only surprising, but disgraceful. 

Mr. Edwin James, an English lawyer who has re- 
sided for some years in New York, delivered a lec- 
ture on “The United States,” recently, in London, 
He was very severe in denunciation of the politicians, 
legislatures, and judges of this country. Alluding to 
the Alabama controversy, he said the extraordinary 
claims of the American government were presented 
only for the purpose of making political capital for 
the present administration. He also stated that, af- 
ter eleven years’ residence in America, he was led to 
believe that there Were more monarchists in this coun- 
try than there were republicans in England. 

The Roxbury stone used in Rey. Dr. Miner's elegant 
new church on Columbus avenue and Clarendon 
street comes from the well-known ledge of Parker's 
Hill, where the perepatetic advertisers have long held 
undisputed sway. One of these was the agent of the 
“Cherokee Medieine for the Unfortunate.” A block 
of stone, with the word “unfortunate” upon it, has 
been transferred to the north face of the tower of the 
edifice, and now all passers-by are startled by the 
declaration that there is something ‘‘unfortunate” 
about the building! Our evangelical friends will 
probably say itis the doctrine taught. The heterodox, 
possibly, the sectarian dogmatism of the preacher. 

If we understand what the national Senate has jus ¢ 
done, it is to limit debate in that body, in certain 
cases, to sire minutes! If there was anything which 
had become tixed in parliamentary usage in that body, 
even receiving the sanction of the leaders in the worst 
period of pro-slavery dictation, it was free and un- 
trammeled debate. We do not believe any iron rules 
now will promote political or personal harmony, and 
we trust to see the new rule but a temporary expeci- 
ent. It reads as follows: “During the present ses- 
sion it shall bein order, pending an appropriation bill, 
to move to confine debate on amendments thereto to 
five minutes by any senator on the pending motion; 
and the motion to limit debates hall be decided with- 
out debate.” This edict should expire with the “pres- 
ent session,” and never be heard of again. 

Tuesday evening some of our colored people met in 
the North Russell street church to hear a report from 
Messrs. Martin and Ruffin, delegates to the New Or- 
leans convention. Mr. Ruffin denounced the Cincin- 
nati movement. Mr. Harris said the man who re- 
marked at New Orleans that Mr. Sumner had lived 
too long for his fame ought to have been hissed out 
of the convention. Mr. Robert Morris said he didn’t 
know how Mr. Sumner stood affected toward the Cin- 
cinnati movement, but he did know that if Mr. Sum- 
ner was in it it was for good, and if not it was for 
evil. The resolutions adopted by the meeting express 
unalterable confidence in attachment and gratitude to 
Charles Sumner, and demand the immediate passage 
of the civil rights bill. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke, according to the 
Charlestown Chronicle, tells the following little story 
about Mazzini, the Italian revolationist: Years ago, 
when Mr. Clarke was in London with his mother and 
sisters, Mazzini was there, and, being very fond of 
Margret Fuller, he desired to see her friends. Mrs. 
Clarke heard of his intended visit with alarm, and 
said to her son, Oh do not have anything to do with 
Mazzini; he will certainly get us iWfo trouble; and if 
we go to Italy we shall be suspe@§ed of conspiracy 
and sent out of the country. Don’t have anything to 
do with him.” But Mazzini, unconscious of the anx- 
iety he was causing, made the call, and. by his gentle 
bearing. dark wild eyes and enthusiasm, entirely con- 
quered Mrs. Clarke and her fears, and she said to her 
daughter, when he had gone, **Sarah, don’t you think 
we can do something to help him set up his revolu- 
tion 7” 

There is achance for future scandal in a recent 
wedding at Amherst, Mass., the certificate of which 
reads as follows: “Eugene Mitkiewicz of Russia, 





the Forty-fourth, and the Forty-fitth Congresses, or of 


of the Metropolitan Railroad, the sole opponent of 


born in St. Petersburg, and was the son of John and 
Antoinette Mitkiewicz. This will be his first mar 
riage; and Caroline Mather Lester of Rochester, N. 
Y., aged 23 years. She waa born in Rochester N.Y. 
and was the daughter of Ralph and Rhoda Lester. 


alleged title is “Count Eagene Oskar Emil Constan- 
tine Mitki ewicz, aon of Count [yan Ivanovitch Mit 
kiewicz, ex-counaellor of state of the Russian Em 
pire.” On the very day of his marriage a letter was 
received by Postmaster Skinner, charging Mitkiewiez 
with obtaining of a gentleman at Omaha the cash for 
a draft for £240 on a London bank, which draft tarns 
ont to be a forgery. The relatives of the lady re 
fused to attend the marriage. Of course it is a case 
of infataation for an adventurer. 





“The Competitive Sale of Oil Paintings” at the gal- 
| lery of Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes closed on Saturday 
in ght. Prices seem to have raled much more favora- 
rtobuyers than is asual at auction sales conducted 
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| (whieh created -ome excitement in his church a tew 
who, When speaking of the “Cambridge 
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j creed, he said: Why, if there was one soul predes - 
tined by Him to such a hopeless inheritance of woe, 1 
would say Our Fiend, not our Father.” This corree- 
tion is hardly neeéssary, though the illustration was 
dulled by the inadvertant substitution; but the words 
are too signifieart from that remarkable though ec- 
centric man not to be noticed. Mr. Beecher at this 
time uttered what every true-hearted man feels to be 
he holy spirit of truth; and itis cheering, once ina 
while, to see one of the saints aecent the man more 
than the priest, and, lucky by his prestige, his perch 
is too high for the usual overhauling in such cases; 
, 80 by this notice we hit two birds with one stone—we 
make the erratum for our contributor, and we pass 
Beecher’s “lite-thought” along, also. 
Furewell to Nilsson. — (Written 
wealth.)— 
Bright Northern light on Swedish snow, 
We sigh to see thee fade; 
And, if we cannot let thee go, 
Pardonjawhile, dear maid ! 


for the Common. 


The myrtle crown awaits that brow 
Wherejlaurcls we would place; 

The bridal veil must hide thy now 
Kaleidoscopic tace. 

With poets and with symphonists 
We thy desertion mourn, 

Yet scatter roses o’er the sea 
Through whieh thou must be borne. 

The sweetest maid our Shakespeare drew 
With thy Cear presence dies; 

Thou did’st his purest thought renew 
To our astonished eyes. 

Oh, bard of Avon, prophet now, 
This was the form thou saw’ st— 

Ophelia, with the virgin brow, 
And heart by passion tost. 

* . * * . 

Friends often part with severed heart 
And boding dim of sorrow; 

Yet sleep may seal the sorest smart. 
And meeting come with morrow. 

The fruit may bloom, and gild, and fade, 
The blossom comes again; 

We find a harvest of full shade 
Where once we sought in vain, 

The hill where died the violet 
Next springtide blooms as sweet; 

The sod where snow and ice have met, 
Is velvet “neath our feet. 

Old men may bloom with sudden youth, 
The dead may seem to rise; 

For him who knows the whole of truth 
There can be no surprise. 

But there are comets, silver flames 
That go, to come no more; 

All vainly do we stretch our arms 
From the deserted shore. 

The gulf is fixed—with rainbow spans 
We'd bridge its chasm o’er; 

Old ocean, with majestic hands, 
Waves a white “Nevermore!” 

Like to a sigh that’s Ned for aye, 
A tear that’s shedJand dried, 

Are those whom tyrant fate doth stay 
Upon an alien tide. 

The seasons shall renew their dance 
And stir their awe-stilled feet; 

The heartless sea shall brightly glance 
Athwart thy passage sweet. 

The sun shall rise and crown the skies 
With rubies and with gold; 

The moon shall smile her faint surprise 
Where twilight mists have rolled; 

The swan shall stoop upon the mere, 
The lily in the dell; 

Thy magic breath no more we hear, 
Bright snow-bird—fare thee well! 

JULIA R. ANAGNOS, 
Business Notes. 

Messrs. Spencer, Vila & Co. have a choice invest- 

ment in Vermont and Canada Railroad bonds. 


Fifty toa hundred smart carpenters can get splen 
did work on the coliseum building by applying at 
once, 

The city of Boston is offering great inducements for 
free instruction in industrial drawing-classes. See 
eard. ; 

Little, Brown & Co. pnblish to-day a new yolume 
by Parkman—'The Oregon Trail,” which cannot fail 
to interest. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co. are still charming all 
callers by the taste and general excellence displayed 
in their stock of carpetings. 

The Clarendon Hills Land Company have some 
cholee bargains for seekers of country homes. We 
refer to their advertisement. 

Mr. Joseph L. Bates, being about to remove trom 
his old stand, offers great inducements to purchasers 
of faney goods and stereoscopic views, 

Me: ars. Cushman & Brooks still astonish the town 
by the beauty and variety of their ladies’ goods, Win- 
ter street can hardly hold its own against the enter- 
prise, taste and liberality of this flrm. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. announce some very enticing 
bargains in several lines of goods which will com- 
mand the special attention of the publie. Their 
play of silks is of the most varied and elegant char- 
acter, including many patterns not to be found else- 
Where. Their stock of carpets also is very extensive, 
embracing all varieties of foreign and domestic mapn- 
ufacture. 


dis- 


Mr. Henry A. Choate, who has occupied his tore 
under the Revere House twenty-three years the pres- 
ent month, has recently enlarged it and given it « 
beautiful new refitting, besides furnishing it with a 
fresh and choice stock of apothecary goods, besides 
a large assortment of hair, nail and tooth-brushes and 
elegant toilet articles. He may said to be *im- 
mense™ on “Odonto” for the teeth, 


be 


Messrs. Hilborn & Perry, at35 Trement street, fash- 
ionable hatters, are second to none in the choicenes+ 
of their styles and the degree of popular favor re 
ceived. Besides the ~ which has such 
favor, they have some superb English Cassimere hats, 
which find ready purchasers. The best-dressed young 
and middle-aged men prefer Hilborn & Perry’s goods, 
which embrace silk umbrellas, as well as head-cov- 
erings of every form and name. 


“Gossamer, 


“Olrig Grange,” the new anonymous poem prom- 
ised by J. R. Osgood & Co., to-day, is attracting unu- 
sual attention from English critics. Some tuke excep- 
tion to slight faults of rhythm, others to the structure 
of the stanzas; but all agree in pronouncing it a thor- 
oughly interesting story, with remarkable skill in 
character painting. The mere fact that it has been 
“guessed” to be written by Browning, Tennyson, and 
others of the first poets in England, is evidence that it 
is no ordinary book. Thay also publish other works 

ofthe day. see their card 

On the corner of Hanover and Union streets is 
found a pleasant carpet stand, now some fifteen or 
twenty years old, and belonging to the firm of Learn- 
ard & Hartley. A tastefully-arranged window on 
Hanover street, in which a foreground of mat with 
home-like design is well garnished with choice pat- 
terns of carpets and comfortable hassocks, invites 
usin, The store is nearly in the form of a right-angle 

and opens upon Union street also. On entering, the 
large stock of window shades is the first thing to 
strike the notice. These are of every description, 

from plain green cambric, or buff Holland, to delicate 
lavender tints with handsome borders; pretty laces 
for draperies are also to be seen. Chaste and pleas- 
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ready to accompany the drapery. There is nothing 
for a chamber more eminently satisfactory for the 
price than buff Holland shades, arranged to roll 
from the bottom, With lace draperies from the top. 
The upholstering department is very well stocked 
and complete. All the small articles in shape of tas- 
sels, cords, &c., are supplied. Hassocks, of which 
there is a fine ¢ ssortment ready-made, are also made 
to order; and acorps of men is kept for the special 
business of relieving vexed householders from that 
bane of home, second only to “putting up stoves,” 
hanging window-shades, to which none take kindly. 
New patterns in Brussels mats are displayed. En- 
amel-cloths for tables, much coveted by our coun- 
try friends, Canton mattings for offices, straw mat- 
tings, aad uilthe lesser branches of the trade, are to be 
found on the first fioor. Ascending one flight, a small- 
er room is devoted to the middle grades of goods. Two- 
ply carpets, stair carpets, and crumb-cloths of charm- 
ing patterns are here well exhibited. On the third floor 
are displayed the finest goods. Axminsters ot bright 
yet delicate coloring, velvets, Brussels of Persian 
and other elegant patterns, occupying one side of the 
room. The otheris Gevoted to finer grades of two 
and three-ply woolen goods. Some of the tapestry 
patterns are identical with those found in the Ax- 
minster or Brussels goods, and all the sclections 
show best of taste in the choice. Particularly fine 
styles of stair-carpets and carpet-borders of rich de- 
sign are found here. The hall in which these goods 
are displayed is what was once Dr. Neale’schurch. It 
is very large, with arched ceiling and fine light tem- 
pered by well-arranged shades. The floor is nicely 
waxed, presenting a shining and tempting appear- 
ance. At the moment it happened to bear a curious 
map in chalk which we were told was the pattern for 
a carpet ordered. Its peculiar shape suggested a 
cozy library with bow-window, gothic ceiling and cu- 
rious, intricate recesses. Some of the very largest 
sizes of sheet oil-cloths were kept in this hall and 
their patterns were specially delicate and pretty. 
The firm have the fullest assortment of oil-cloths, 
from one to eight yards in width, and many of re- 
markable beauty. It revels in especially good light 
for displaying goods, and gives marked attention to 
upholstery-orders. 


Music Notes. 
MISS ANNIE CARY’S CONCERT. 

For the first time since her return from Europe, 
Miss Cary, our gifted Boston contralto, announces a 
concert in her own name, to take place at Music Hall 
on Wednesday next. With the Nilsson concert and 
opera troupes, Miss Cary has shared the high honors 
that have been bestowed upon the fascinating Swede, 
and on several special occasions within the past two 
seasons she has been a powerful attraction here. 
Miss Cary has arranged a superb programme. She 
will sing a favorite aria from *“Semiramide,” another 
from “Mignon,” and a duet, by Arditi, with Miss 
Beebe. Mr. S. B. Mills, the eminent pianist, will con- 
tribute several classical morceauc. Miss Persis Bell, 
the talented young lady vivlinist, will give two difli- 
cult numbers, and three part-songs will be given by 
the favorite Temple Quartette. Tickets are at popu- 
lar prices, and the concert promises to be one of the 
most attractive of the season. 








Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

Boucicault’s “Colleen Bawn” has formed the exclu- 
sive attraction during the week. Mr. Florence’s 
“Myles” has, of course, been the feature of the act- 
ing in the piece. His impersonation was marked by 
touches of real humor and strong pathos, and was, 
throughout, free from exaggeration and any striving 
for effect. “Anne Chute” was played by Mrs. Flor- 
ence in her characteristically vivacious style during 
the tirst three performances, and has since then been 
acted by Mrs. Barry with great acceptance. Miss Or- 
ton's *Kily O'Connor” was a charmingly naive and 
retinedly intense performance. Mr. Raymond exhib- 
ited a fine conception of “Danny Mann,” and acted 
With taste and effect. In his more intense moments, 
he was somewhat too rapid in action and reading for 
a part of this genre. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Daly gave 
pleasing impersonations of “Kyrle Daly” and *‘Har- 
dress Cregan.” Mr. Jennings was too mild in “Cor- 
rigan” to be altogether effective. His/ make-up was, 
however, admirable. Mr. Mackay Avas natural, al- 
though rather dry as “Father Tom.” Miss Harris 
displayed unusual power in “Mrs. Cregan,” and Mrs. 
Hind gave a nice piece of eccentric character-acting 
as Sheelah.” Scenically, the mounting of the *Col- 
leen Bawn” eclipsed any previous production of the 
The scene of the lakes of Killar- 
rey Was superb in its water and cloud effeets, and the 
water-cave most delicately painted, afforded, with the 
aid of optical and mechanical accessories one of the 
most beautiful and real iliusions our stage has wit- 
nessed. “Myles's shanty,” was also a rarely effective 
bit of realistic painting. 

“The Colleen Bawn” has, with its fine aeting and 
splendid scenery, made a great hit. It will be re- 
peated at the matinee this afternoon and in the even- 
ing for the last times. The performance in the even- 
ing will be for the farewell benetit of Mr. Floreace. 
It will have a new interest on the occasion in the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Floyd as "Danny Mann,” which he 
has played with great success at Wallack’s and at 
other theaters throughout the country. 

The “Globe” has won an especial reputation for its 
domestic plays, and any novelty in this line is always 
especially engaging to its patrons, Forbidden Fruit” 
is the significant title of a new play of this class from 
the original of Augier, which, under the title of “Ga- 
brielle,” had a great run in Paris, and has since been 
produced with the same success in London under the 
title of “Eve.” The piece is said to be tinely con- 
structed, admirably writtenin its dialogue, novel and 
absorbingly interesting in its story, and natural and 
effective in its situations. Its leading parts will have 
a strong cast including Mrs. Barry, Miss Orton, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Boniface and Mr. Raymond. 

THE “BOSTON,” 

Miss Maggie Mitchell made her reéatreé in her wierd 
and singularly touching impersonation of *Fauchon™ 
on Monday last. The pertormance has, of course, 
lost some of the fresh bloom that marked the original 
representations of the piece with the lady in the title 
rdle, some twelve years ago, before she had become 
famous in the part, but it has still power to charm by 
its bsightness and pathos, and it has found apprecia- 
tive and sympathizing listeners during the week. 
Miss Mitchell has departed from her conyentional 
black dress in the last act, and lightens the effect of 
the costume by wearing a white over-dress . She has 
received good support from Mr. J. F. Wheelock in 
“Landry,” the gentleman was formerly a favorite 
with Museum audiences in another line. Mr. Allen's 
“Father Bardeaud” was in his best vein, and Mrs. 
Poole gave “Old Fadet” with unusual power. 

There will be two performances of *Fanchon” to- 
day. 

Miss Mitchell will offer a novelty on Monday night 
in a dramatization of “Jane Eyre’. in which she will 
appear as the heroine, 

THE “st. JAMES.” 

Mr. Joe Murphy has appeared during the week in 
“Help.” His piece is not one of the worst e¢lass of 
machine plays that have been visited upon us dur- 
ing the pastseason. Dollars” and Katy Did” could 

Mr. Murphy 


~~ = give it points in the way of badness. 
enacts all the different characters which he assumes 


with grace and spirit. 
excellent, and as a variety comedian his versatility is 
remarkable. His performances have been received 
with enthusiasiasm by his admirers. He will appear 
in “Help” for the last time this afternoon and eve 
ning. 

The second season of opera bouge will be inaugu- 


His musical performances are 


roof, which would give a clear and unobstructed 
view throughout the interior, the general form and 
construction of the building used in 1869 will be 
adopted. The roof of the new structure will be 25 
feet lower than that of the one just blown down, and 
will be supported by 30 pillars 60 feet high, to which it 
will be fastened as in the first coliseum. The disaster 
has had no ill effect on the sale of tickets, more being 
disposed of on Saturday than on any previous day, 
This event, although a sad mishap, neither disheart- 
ened Mr. Gilmore nor his coadjutors in this undertak- 
ing, and we may confidently anticipate the success” 
ful inauguration and completion of this grandest of 
all musical efforts. In fact there was so much pluck 
and determination evinced by the Executive Commit- 
tee that we honor the event with a few lines of verse :— 
Alto Reliero. 
Truss, “crushed to earth,” rise up again! 
The jealous gale that would disperse 
What twenty thousand breaths ordain 
Was but contralto song adverse. 


Faster than ever on that plain 

An anvil chorus shall rehearse; 
While saw and hammer build again 

Room for crescendo storm of verse. 
For it shall blow away despair, 

And world-wide fogs of war and hate; 
A hundred thousand shall be there 

To mark the time on Boston’s slate. 
Freer than ever in the air 

Above it shall the Eagles swarm; 
Some double-headed; while the Bear 

And Lion to its notes conform. 


So rise! and bid the world to know 
Failure ignored by Boston men, 

Whose notes are good, and blow for blow, 
New England’s maxim: ‘Now and then!” 





MADAME KRIEGE’S NORMAL KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
held its commencement on Tuesday, April 30th. The 
graduates were eight young ladies, to whom Madame 
Kriege had thoroughly imparted her excellent system 
of Kindergarten instruction. The exercises were 
very interesting, consisting of an opening hymn and 
reading of Scripture as introductory, followed by the 
reading of essays by the young ladies. These were 
all good and showed complete acquaintance with 
and enthusiastic devotion to the Kindergarten plan 
of instruction. The valedictory which closed these 
essays was also given by one of the class and was 
particularly well written and affecting. 

Remarks were then solicited from friends of edu- 
cation there present, and there were many such of 
note, among whom may be well mentioned Mrs. 
Horace Mann, who occupied a position of honor upon 
the platform with Madame Kriege and her daughter. 

Mr. Philbrick rose and introduced, as a substitute 
for making a speech himself, Mr. Walter Smith. Mr. 
Smith expressed great delight at what he heard, and 
bore witness that the education of children began at 
avery early age. He had seen tokens of their study 
from others as early as six weeks old. Much of the 
time from three to five or eight years might be ably 
utilized and better improved than it now is by the 
Kindergarten system, Education required to be ex- 
tended at both ends. While he was laboring to ex- 
tend it higher than it now reaches, he appreciated 
and heartily approved and sympathized with Madame 
Krieze’s efforts to extend it yet lower into infancy. 

Prof. Atkinson of the School of Technology lauded 
the Kindergarten system, and deplored the prevailing 
evil of bad primaries, in which, he averred, the suf- 
ferings of both teacher and scholars were pitiful to 
see, and resulted not from over-teaching but from the 
use of bad methods. Mr. Hale of Cambridge and Mr. 
Otis Clapp expressed interest and sympathy with the 
Kindergarten methods, 

Rev. W. Hf. Cudworth deemed that when it is once 
fully proved that the earlier years of childhood are 
qow comparatively wasted, but might be much better 
utilized, Kindergartens will be added as an infant 
grade to the present public school system. 

Mr. Philbrick rose to the defense of the primaries,” 
and objected to condemnation that offered nothing 
better in exchange for what is condemned. 

Madame Kriege then read her address to the gradu- 
ates. Init she spoke of the Kindergarten as nota 
school, but a link between the home and the school 
that must come later. It would never interfere with 
the influence of a good home, but would do much to 
counteract that of a bad oue. Its strongest useful- 
ness Was in the early self-dependence it induced, 
teaching the child to amuse and improve himself, and 
so planting the earliest seed of that self-reliance 
which later renders man a law unto himself. She 
closed with tender and affectionate words of interest 
and hope that brought tears to the eyes of herself and 
many of the pupils. 

It was one of the most pleasing things of the after- 
noon to watch the fine face of Madame Kriege, beau- 
tiful with motherly gentleness, sweetness and earnest 
ness. She bears in-her countenance the certificate of 
her admirable devotion, both loving and wise, to the 
betterment of the infantile period of childhood. 

Rev. W. H. Cudworth then distributed the diplomas, 
and the exercises were closed by the singing of a 
song, * Visions of Childhood.” 

Specimens of Kindergarten work were shown, in 
another room, and were so simple yet fascinating as 
to quite make one long to be achild again and go toa 
Kindergarten. 





Gossip Notes: 
WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 
{To the New York Evening Post.] 
A JUBILEE REHEARSAL. 

Last night, armed with a card from Mr. Tourjée, su- 
perintendent of the Peace Jubilee Chorus, we went to 
the Music Hall to attend a rehearsal of the great cho- 
rus, or rather that partof it known as the ‘Boston 
Chorus.” We found the immense hall packed to suf- 
feecation. Floor, aisles, doorways, baleonies and 
stage swarmed with gentlemen and ladies, each with 
a small green music book in hand. We pushed 
through the crowd and found a place to stand on the 
stage, under the shadow of the organ, where we could 
see the whole house. It was a novel sight, present- 
ing many points of interest and humor, and curious 
in both a musieal and social way. The two balconies 
on the right were occupied by the tenors, The basses 
extended from the stage along both of the opposite 
balconies and filled the end, crowding close upon the 
tenors. The stage and one-half the floor extending 
tar back to the rear, and all the doorways, Were filled 
by the sopranos, while the altos occupied all the 
available space left. By count there were one thou* 
sand singers in each part, four thousand in the whole 
choir. 

On the edge of the platform stood one of Boston's 
“institutions,” Carl Zerrahn. Next to Mr. Gilmore 
the success of the jubilee rests more on his shoulders 
than on that of any other man. He seems equal to 
the occasion. Tall, finely formed, with great arms 
that seem able to swing a baton to conduct a nation 
with an intense enthusiasm and energy, it is no won. 
der that choirs under him sing in spite of themselves. 
It there is anything in a timid little alto to be brought 
out it will come at his bidding. No matter how in- 
signiticant the singer, nor how far removed, each 
seems to think that the gesture of command is meant 
for her in particular, and when it comes sing she 
must. 

There was a general buzz of talk and a murmur of 
confusion in the great company as we camein. A 
gentle rap on the music-stand and an expectant hush 
tiled the hall. With a pleasing German accent, ina 
voice that could be heard to the farthest reach of the 
place, the conductor announced the page, and said in 
his usual quaint fashion: *Tenors begin. Look at 
me. gentlemen; Watch my sign” We examined the 


OR, 





rated on Monday next. The previous brief season at | 
this house with Aimee, a few months sinee, Was alto- 
gether successful in attraci€(ng a succession of large 


and enthusiastic audiences, and the adaptability ot 
the stage and auditorium to the requirements of 
French opera Was Well established. The fascinating 
Aimee brings with her Noe, the handsome tenor, 
Mile. Dubois, a new seprano, and favorites of her 
last company. ‘Les Brigands” will be the opening 
attraction, with Aimee, Noe and Dubois in the leading | 
“La Grande Duchesse” will be pertormed on 
Saturday night next, 

About-Town Notes, 

THE COLISEUM BLOWN DOWN! 

Alas! forthe uncertainty of human expectations! 
We had scarcely put our paper to press, last’ Friday 
evening, With & satisfactory review of the progress of 
the peace-jubilee enterprise, ere a “white squall” of 
wind, of intense power—the Weather gaugers say 
blowing at the rate of forty-five miles an hour—struck 
the wide expanse of sheathing on the upper end, 
which had been carried nearly tothe top of the central 
ower, one hundred and fifty feet high. and broke itin 
the center, the stays at the bottom, and the guys for the 
raisingof the mammoth trusses for the roof over the | 
top, keeping those portions firm. Thus broken, of 
course the upper part fell upon the lower and pulled 
over upon it the first and only truss then up, se that the 
entire mass of timber and boards fell in a heap with- 
in a space of thirty feet wide. No one was hurt, for- | 
tunately, and the eight completed trusses lying on the | 
ground ready for liting were unharmed likewise. The | 
work of weeks and of hundreds of men had been in | 
a@ moment ruined, but it took the same army of work- | 
men only two days to clear the ground so that work 
eould begin again. The Executive Committee | 
ehanced to be in session af the time of the disaster at 
the St. James Hotel, and they voted at once, and | 
unanimously, to rebuild, and have the edifice com- 
pleted by the loth of June. By this catastrophe the 
original architectural design of the building has 
pecessarily been changed, and, instead of the arched 


roles. 











| music. 


lung arms are flung from side to side. At each move- 


book and found it Was a chorus from Mendelssohn's 
“st. Paul,” beautiful but exceedingly difficult. With 
an absorbed attention almost amusing, the four thou- 
sand pair of eyes were fixed on the conductor—one 
bar from the piano, and in a sort of subdued musical 
roar, from a thousand tongues, came the opening 


theme :— ‘ 
‘See what love hath the Father. 


The baton waved over the altos, and like one voice 
they began :— 
“See What love hath the Father.” 

A wide sweep of the baten round the hall, and the 
other parts came in softly in a sort of suppressed 
thunder :— 
“See what love hath the Father bestowed on us in his 

xoodness.” 
We could feel the carved case of the organ tremble 
but could not hear it. Now each part alone, now in 
duet and trio rising, falling. swelling out abruptly, 
and sinking into a powerful “piano,” if you can im- 
agine such a thing, smoothly and correctly they sang 
itthrough tothe end. Of course, in such a place the 
musical effect was not good. There was not space 
for the sound to develop. Where the whole hall is 
filled by the performers there is no room for true 
musical effect. At present this is of little conse- 
quence. This is only a rehearsal. 

When the next piece was announced we were 
alarmed. Handel's chorus, All we like sheep.” This 
seemed preposterous. The comfortable Boston as- 
surance seemed to have overstepped its ability. The 
dea of producing such an elaborate fugue by a choir 
of twenty thousand! Will not the whole thing fall to 
pieces out of sheer uuwieldiness?’ We shall see 
Here are four of the twenty thousand. They man- 
aged to keep together in the involved and perplexing 
The conductor commands atiention, and with 
one sweep of his baton the many-voiced choir breaks 
out into that abrupt phrase, 

*All we like sheep.” 
The winding roulades follow with a curious snap and 
ponderous accent, sounding as if one very large man 
was singing, and very much in earnest. Zerrahn’s 


guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, | s. 


ment of his seemingly magic wand the parts spring 

into life, and twist into various blended runs and rou- 

lades. The basses growl in ponderous thunder, 
“We have turned.” 

The sopranos fling it back in a deafening shout. The 

tenors cry from the balconies, **We have turned,” and 

all unite in one excited rush of music :— 

“We have turned every one to his own way.” 
Nervous tenors bob their heads to the time. A thou- 
sand bonneted faces turn up at us, and the basses lift 
up their voices and ‘‘shake things.” We examine the 
roof and wonder if itis safe. The organ peals and 
roars overhead, and the unhappy being at the piano 
bangs away all unknown and with much perspiration. 
The only silent person is the conductor, with out- 
stretched arm, guiding all and inspiring each with his 
own commanding will and enthusiasm. In an over- 
powering rush and crash the choir reaches the end. 
The baton is poised in air, and the last note is sus- 
tained with wonderful effect. It falls, and a startling 
silence ensues. Now for the grand, mountainous cli- 
max. Slow, majestic and almost oppressive in its 
tremendous weight and solemnity, the basses take up 


the theme: 
“And the Lord!” 


The baton sweeps over the sopranos. With an in- 
tense and single-minded unison they shout: 
“And the Lord !”” 

Suddenly the thousand tenors break forth with a 


crash: 
“And the Lord!” 


Another sweep of the wand, and the altos seem to 
thrust a great wedge of sound into the bass, and it 
breaks up in an earthquake shock :— 
“‘And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
A motion of the baton and, like one singer, the mass 
sink down to “piano,” and the chorus is ended with a 
softness that is as peculiar as it is novel and effective. 
The conductor says aloud, **Good!” and the lively 
buzz of conversation breaks out again. 





Saturday Notes. 


What said Friday night’s “white squall” to the col- 
iseum and Gilmore? * B-flat.” 

It looks quite green in front of the State House. Of 
course there is nothing of that hue within the lofty 
pile. 


Virginia boasts of its Gen. Lee; but very soon Bos- 
ton will have something to boast of in the way of 4 
Jubilee. 

The prevailing wind of opinion is that neither Gil- 
more nor the Executive Committee will stay prostrate 
when buildings are intended. 





Sunday Services. 
MORGAN CHAPEL at 7 1-2.—Rev. HENRY Mor- 
GAN’S new, last, and best lecture, Fanatics, Madmen, 
Agitators and Comeouters.” Third time in a month. 
Last lecture. Close for repairs. 
MUSIC HALL FREE SPIRITUAL MEETINGS.— 
Prof. WM. DENTON Sunday afternoon, at 2 3-4. Sub- 
ject. “The kind of God proposed for our National 
Constitution.” Fine singing. 
SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


“MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 25th inst., by Rev. William Bradley, as- 
sisted by Rev. J. E. Barry and Rev. S. B. Cruft, Mr. 
Joseph F. Barry to Miss Sarah J. Jones. 


DEATHS. 

















In this city, 26th inst., of consumption, Mary Jane, 
wife of George Sherman, 46 yrs. 5 mos. 10 dys. 
26th inst., William Clark, infant son of William H. 
and Mary Clark Brett. 
28th inst., Mrs. Susannah Hastings, relict of the late 
Samuel Hastings of Cambridgeport, 86 yrs. 6 mos. 
At New York, 25th inst.. George E. Light, son of the 
late George W. Light of Boston, 34 yrs. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
~ Don’t buy that Refrigerator before you see the im- 
provement at STEVENS’S, 601 Washington street. 











Ir AIDS DIGESTION—A really good Cigar after a 
hearty meal. Our assortment of Genuine Havana 
Cigars is more complete than ever before. Prices low. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 Washington street. 





LILY OF VALLEY AND Moss ROSE Buns fresh this 
morning from our greenhouses. 

CALDER & OTIS, 
Tremont, corner Boylston street. 





FLOWERT! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!— From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 

CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





Before you purchase that Parlor, Chamber, or Din- 
ing-room suit, look in at STEVENS’sS new Store (old 
stand), 601 and 603 Washington street. 





GEO.W. WARE & Co., invite attention to their stock 
of FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY Goops, LACE and other 
CURTAINS, Which they are offering at Very Low Prices, 
at 157 TREMONT STREET. 





THE EAGLE CLOTHING Co. is selling Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing at Great Bargains at their rooms, cor- 
ner of Washington and Essex Streets. They are fair 
dealing. Sell at one price, and have an immense 
stock. Their stock of Spring Overcoats is unsur- 
passed. 





THE OPENING AT R. H. & G. WADLEIGH’S, 291 
Washington street, has been a decided snecess if one 
can judge by the crowds of ladies that pass in and 
out, and the exclamations of ‘How pretty,” “What 
stylish bonnets,” “The loveliest I have seen this sea- 
son,” by the ladies who have examined this extensive 
stock. And the most of the HATS and BONNETS here 
displayed were designed and made in this establish- 
ment, and very artistic they are. Those desirous of 
seeing the latest styles would do well to call during 
the next two days that the opening is to continue. 





THE HAPPIEST MAN. 
He, sure, is not the happiest man 
Who for himself alone doth plan; 
But he who for the people toils 
Is sure to win the choicest spoils; 
Feeling how many he has blest, 
He can lie down and sweetly rest ; 
And, when the night has passed away, 
With pleasure hail the new-born day. 
‘Tis thus GEORGE FENNO life enjoys, 
Because he “CLOTHES” so many Boys 
In Coats, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


___ SPECIAL NOTICES. — 





WANTED. 
CARPENTERS WANTED IMME- 
DIATELY, 
To work on the COLISEUM for the 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE. 


Apply on the ground. 
Per order of Building Committee. 
HENRY G. PARKER, 
Secretary. 


FIFTY MORE 


may4 It 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE, 


Season Tickets. 

Will be offered to the public on and after MONDAY, 
APRIL 29th, at the Music HALL, Boston. The num- 
ber is limited and will not be increased! 

Season Tickets admit to ALL the Concerts from 
June Ith to July 4th, inclusive. They are transfer- 
able, and the price for each is FIFTY DOLLARS. 
HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 





April 27. 


WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE. 


BUREAU OF ACCOMMODATION. 


Householders of Boston and vicinity who can fur- 
nish accommodation either in board or lodging. or 
both, to attendants upon the World's Peace Jubilee, 
in June and July next, are respectfully invited to 
communicate at once with the 


** BUREAU OF ACCOMMODATION,” 





Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


may4 It 


Cushman & Brooks, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


At our opening of RICH DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Fringes, Gimps; MALTA LACES in mode colors— 
Drabs, Steel Colors ; Black Bassementerie Trimmings, 
Gimps, Braids, Dress Buttons, Dress Braids, Jet 
Slides. 

Being in direct communication with the leading 
manufacturers of Dress Trimmings in France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, we are enabled constantly to 
present to our customers very latest noyelties and 
most distinguished styles of DRESS TRIMMINGS at 
very lowest prices. 


We invite CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


attention to Nos. 37 & 38 Temple Place. 


A very large and chcice Opening of a THOUSAND 
Gross Rich Pearl Buttons, just landed, probably the 
finest assortment REAL PEARL BUTTONS ever 
opened at retail in Boston. Prices far below all pre- 
vious quotations. 
We are algo in receipt of large invoices Rich FANS, 
Portmonnaies, Pocket-Books, Wallets, Toilet Soaps, 
Hair Brushes, Tooth Brushes, Nail Brushes, Dress- 
ing Combs, etc. 

Also, our new assortment of Ladies’ Real Hand- 
made Nets, Rats, Bustles, Panniers, Pads, Skirts and 
Corsets, Corsets Steels, etc., etc. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
N08. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


CARPETS! 











Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Remind the public that they have 


ALWAYS ON EXHIBITION 


A Full Assortment of 


EVERY VARIETY 


—OF— 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETS! 


—AT— 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES! 


Jordan, Marsh & (Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
may4 It 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
1. OLRIG GRANGE. 


A Poem in Six Books. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.50. 


Ab anonymous poem, including a charming story, and 
written with such vigor and poetic genius that critics 
have ascribed it variously to Tennyson, Browning, 
Kingsley, Coventry, Patmore and George Eliot. 

“OLRIG GRANGE” is plainly the work of a ripe stu- 
dent of life and nature. It has dramatic power of a 
quite uncommon Class; satirical and humorous ob- 
servation of a class still higher, a graceful and ingen- 
ious turn in playing that game of speculation with the 
data of modern thought which always makes a book 
stimulating for the modern mind to read; and, finally, 
a very pure and healthy moral atmosphere. The so- 
cial insight and epigram of the little poem would 
have furnished forth several ordinary novels had 
they been turned to that service.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The poem is not only good in itself, but it is the 
most impressive sermon we have recently read 
against the worship of Mammon. It is something of 
a moral as well as a literary event.”—E. P. WHIPPLE. 


Il. FABLES AND LEGENDS OF MANY 
COUNTRIES RENDERED IN RHYME. 


1 Vol. 16mo. $1.50, 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 

The stories are mainly from Oriental sources, pithy 
and suggestive; the rhyme in which they are ren- 
dered is SAXE’S own. 

In this volume Mr. Saxe has collected a series of 
poems embodying myths or traditions from Oriental 
sources. He has infused into them the sprightly, 
good-natured, but pungent wit, for which he is dis- 
tinguished wherever the English language is read, 
and has rendered them with the elegant poetic grace 
for which he is no less widely celebrated. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. lt 


MAY 4. 


FRESH ADDITIONS TO OUR STOCK 


—OF— 


Sent, post-paid, on 


may4 

















PER LATE STEAMERS. 


Large Invoices 


—OoF— 





BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 


ALSO, LARGE STOCK OF 


Low Price Goods 


—-or— 


RELIABLE MAKES. 


164 Washington Street. 





MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


Stating name and location, number of rooms, how 
many can be taken, whether or not meals will be fur- 
nished, and price per day. 
Persons intending to be present at the Jubilee. who 
may wish accommodation outside of the hotels, are also 
invited to communicate with the Bureau.” 
A complete system of record and notification has 
been established, and an efficient clerk will be in at- 
tendance to afford all needed_information to parties 
interested. EDWARD SANDs, 
CHAS. W. SLACK, 
HENRY MASON, 
Committee on Bureau of Accommodation, 
World's Peace Jubilee. 
Boston, April 26. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED To 387 WASHINGTON ST., Boston.—Six 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
from April Ist to October Ist, or from October Ist to 
April Ist. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 


1s72, remaining until April 1st. 1873. will have a full 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 
Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Currency Registered Bonds. issned under the provis- 
ons of Chapter 122 of the Acts of the year 1865, that 
he Treasurer is prepared to redeem all such bonds 
ou presentation at this office. with interest to date of 
payment; and that the allowance of interest on the 


five years after which they are redeemable will have |"! 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- |e 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, March 6, 1872. 
By authority of Chapter 8 of the Resolves of the 


Obliges us to keep a constant supply of all desirable 
makes and styles of 


TAPESTRIES, 


GOLDTHWAIT, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 


apr27 


Counties of the Commonwealth. 


Copying done with neatness and expedition. 


SILKS! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


ANNOUNCE 


A FINE LINE 


FANCY SILKS, 


FOR SUMMER WEAR, 


OF 


INCLUDING ° 


CHECKED AND STRIPED SILKS, 
For Mourning, at $1.00 per Yard. 


Same quality sold recently at $1.50. 


VERY HANDSOME 


GRAY AND BLACK STRIPES 
At $1.25 per Yard. 


Together with their usual complete stock of 


BLACK SILKS, 


PLAIN COLORED POULT DE SOIE, 


GROS CRAIN, 
TAFFETA SILKS, OF ALL GRADES 


At Bottom Prices. 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0,, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
may4t It 


a 0 ee 
CARPETINGS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, ' 


At Old Prices! 
LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


BOSTON. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


One to eight yards wide, in all qualities, at prices to 


CANTON MATTINGS, 


From 3-4 to 6-4 wide, 
PLAIN, CHECKED AND FANCY. 
WINDOW SHADES, 
CURTAIN FIXTURES, TASSELS, 
SHADE AND PICTURE CORD. 





The above stock in each department is new and de- 
sirable, having been selected trom the productions of 
the most celebrated Foreign and Domestic manufac- 
turers. 
We invite an examination from our friends and the 


public, 
GOODS CHEERFULLY SHOWN, 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


At the Old Stand, 
134 Hanover Street and 8O Union Street. 


may BOSTON. It 


THE STANDARD HAT! 


HILBORN & PERRY, 


35 TREMONT STREET, 
(OPPOSITE THE BOSTON MUSEUM BUILDING), 
respectfully announce that they have all the 
STANDARD STYLES 


—OF— 


Spring & Summer Gentlemen's Hats 


conspicuous among which is the 


“GOSSAMER,” 


the prevailing London style for the season. 


A call from gentlemen of taste will result in their 
advantage at moderate cost. 


HILBORN & PERRY, 


35 Tremont Street, 


apr27 (OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM). 


PARTIES FURNISHING HOUSES 
Who have heretofore thought it necessary to go to 
New York to find a stock of 


CARPETS, 


Are invited to visit our NEW WAREROOMS, 
and they will find they can save expense of fares, 
freight and cartage. We devote two entire stories, 
each 150 feet long by 50 wide, to 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


We are determined to show a Stock second to 
none in the country, and a visit to our rooms 
will satisfy all that such is the fact. 


OUR STOCK OF 

Moquettes, 

Axminsters, and 
Velvets, 


Is the Largest in the City, 
WHILE OUR LARGE 
WIOLESALE TRADE 


WOOLLENS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, 


—AND— 


LOW-PRICED CARPETS, 


All of which we offer 


ATcRE TAIL, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


SNOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


BOSTON. ot 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 


Drafting 01 all kinds 
f Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 


EDWARD G. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. Pe 


Marky E. STEVENS. 
3m* 





ix 
ame will cease on the first day of July, 1872, when the | p 


xpired on the whole issue. e 








clared. tf febl 


and the Fine Art Museum. The house will be com- 


OR SALE.—A first-class House on Dart- 
mouth street, opposite the square formed by the 
ntersection of Hantington Avenue, Dartmouth Street 


leted in a few days, and will be sold directly to set- 
eanestate. Apply to H. O. WHEELER on the 
remises, between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M., and 3 





mch9 tjall CHAS. ADAMS, JR., Treasurer, 


and 5 P. M., or at ihe office of JONA. PRESTON, 15 
Devonshire Street. tf 


STATIONERY. 
NEW .STORE-—-NEW GOODS, 


55 WASHINGTON STREET, 55 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Stationery, Blank Books, Pocket Books, 
Fancy and Leather Goods, Stereoscopes and Views 
GAMES ---55---GAMES! 


Parlor Sports. 
az-New Games Coming—La Belle Coquette! 


CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 


55 Washington Street. 


apr27 





“ FASHIONS.” 


—FOR— 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
aa- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


apr20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





FINE-ART STORE. 


OIL PAINTINGS. 





ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr27 3m 


THE 
WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 
CHORUS BOOK, 


Is the book to be used at the coming Great Festival. 
It is now in the hands of the 20,000 singers who are to 
compose the choir. : 
The music was carefully selected by the Music 
Committee, and the book will be a popular and useful 
book for use in all MUSICAL SOCIETIES, and 
should be in the hands of all in the audience at.the 
Coliseum. It is the very best kind of Libretto. 

175 Octavo Pages ! Price, 75 cents. 
Exquisite Song and Chorus: THE BEAUTIFUL 
DAYS THAT ARE PAST. Howard. .35. 


THE HOUR OF SINGING. 


By L.O. EMERSON and W.S. TILDEN, has been adopt- 
ed promptly, on examination, by a large number of 
teachers of HIGH SCHOOLS, for which its happy ar- 
rangement of Theory, Exercises, and 1, 2, 3 and 4-part 
Songs admirably adapt it. Price, $1.00. 


Capital Song for Young Singers: MAUDIE AND 
THE BLUE-BIRD. Hackleton. 30, 








The above Books and Songs sent, post-free, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


apr27 2t 


29 WASHINGTON ST. 
Removal. 


LEASE TO EXPIRE SOON. 


A Large Stock of 


FANCY GOODS 


To be Disposed of at Once. 


NEW GOODS at Cost. OLD STOCK for less than 


half of former prices, 


APPLY SOON. 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


No. 129 Washington Street. 
ap:27 3t 


ELEGANCE AND CHEAPNESS ! 


SOUTH-END } 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


respectfully announce that having completed the en- 
largement of their premises, 


571 Washington Street, 


(A few doors above Eliot street, and opposite the 
Odd-Fellows’ Hail,) 

And having placed therein a passenger elevator for 
the accommodation of visitors, they are prepared to 


show a line of 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


not surpassed in quality or reasonableness of price 
by any similar establishment in Boston. 

Houses, Halls, &c., furnished en suite at short 
notice. 

Old goods re-upholstered with neatness to conform 
to new or old buildings. 


571 Washington Street. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


apr6 tf 


“TASTE AND ECONOMY ! 
Hewins & Hollis, 


(rentlemen's Furnishing-Goods 
OUTFITTERS, 


Respectfully inform the public that. having removed 
to their 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS SALESROOMS, 
47 Temple Place, 


and having received their SPRING ASSORTMENTS 
of Gentlemen’s goods, in every line of Furnishing, 
they are prepared to give 





Superior Bargains 


to all buyers. 
dially invited. 


A visit to their new apartments is cor- 





CLEAVELAND, 55---LEONARD, 55 


Headquarters for BASE BALL and ALL Field and 





Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
With retail prices aftixed, sent by mail on receipt of 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY......0+++++0+++++ PROPRIETOR. 
MR. W. R. FLOYD.......0.00ceeeeeeeeesees+s MANAGER. 
FAREWELL REPRESENTATIONS OF 
MR. W. J. FLORENCE! 

SATURDAY Afternoon, May 4, at 2 o’clock, 
Last Representation but One of the 


COLLEEN BAWN! 


MYLES NA COPPALEEN..MR. W. J. FLORENCE. 


In the EVENING at 7.45, 
COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT 
and positively last appearance of 
MR. W. J. FLORENCE. 
Final Representation of the 





tt COLLEEN BAWN, 


With Mr. W. J. Florence as “Myles Na Coppaleen,” 
and Mr. W. R. Floyd, for this occasion (and for the 
first time in this city), as DANNY MANN. 


Monday Evening—*FORBIDDEN FRUIT.” 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH................-Lessee and Manager. 
Engagement of The Favorite.” 


MAGGIE MITCHELL. 


This Afternoon at 2,and Evening at 7.45, the exquis- 
ite Domestic Drama entitled 


FANCHON, 
THE CRICKET. 


On Monday night, and all next week, 


JANE EYRE, 


With support of full company. 


ST. JAMES. 


W. H. LEAKE..... isebiaeaceee hehe etal 











seesee- Lessee, 
Triumphant success of the inimitable 
JOE MURPHY, 
In Maeder’s popular play of 
HELP! HELP! HELP! 
Irish, Dutch and Negro Songs, Dances, ete. 


MATINEES Wednesday and Saturday. 





EXTRA NOTICE. 
FRIDAY, May 10, 


AIMEE, 


Queen of Opera Bouffe, 
Prior to her departure for Europe, assisted by 
; MLLE. DUBOIS, 
Her first appearance in Boston. 

FERNAND NOE, 
LES BRIGANDS. 
AN INCREASED COMPANY, 
AND POWERFUL CHORUS 

in the charming Opera of 


AIMEE. sss docegendec’ cquduvasewavesne as FIORELLA. 
Dt BOIS. 000 cccccisecesecseenececes as FRAGOLITTA 
aids Slcdiwusi senses saeceeese ce: as FALSACAPPA, 


SATURDAY MATINEE, May 11, 
LES BRIGANDS. 
SATURDAY EVENING, 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE. 


Box sheet open Monday, May 6. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
) MISS ANNA LOUISE CARY, 


Respectfully announces to her friends and the public, 
that she will, (prior to her departure for Europe) 


givea 
GRAND CONCERT 


On Wednesday Evening, May Sth, 1872, 
Assisted by 

MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, Soprano, of New York. 

= dears BELL, the yonng and talented Vio- 

inist. 

MRK. S. B. MILLS. the eminent Pianist. 

THE TEMPLE QUARTEPTE, consisting of the fol- 

lowing Vocalists: Mr. D. F. Fitz, Mr. W. HL. FEs- 

SENDEN, Mr. H. A. Cook, Mr. A. C. RYDER. 

MR. HOWARD M. DOW, Accompanist. 

Tickets $1.00, with Reserved Seats; Admission Tick - 

ets. 75 cents. For sale at the office of the Hall. 

Doors open at 7.15. Concert to commence at 8. 


FAIR OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BOSTON FUSILEERS, 


At John A. Hiall, 


Commencing MONDAY, April 29, and closing SAT- 
URDAY, May 4, 1872. 


Admission 25 cents. 








, 





Andrew 





20,000,000 FRET 


OF CHOICE LANDS 


on the Boston & Providence Railroad, 


AT CLARENDON HILLS, 


Within six miles of Boston Common, 

IN LOTS FROM 5,000 TO 50,009 FEET. 
Comprising many of the very choicest sites for 
first-class places of residence to be 
found near Boston. 

These Lands will only be sold for an Immediate and 

: Good Class of Settlement. 

For the purpose of such settlement, these beautiful 
lands will be sold much below the ruling prices of 
equally desirable lands so near the city. It is the 
purpose of the combined Companies to concentrate 
their experience and power to make CLARENDON 
HILLS 

THIET GEM 

ofthe many delightful places for suburban residence 
near the New England Metropolis. 

For information, apply at the ofice of the Real Es- 
tate and Building Company and Metropolitan Land 
Compauy, Bank Building. 


387 Washington Street. 
A. P. BLAKE, General Agent. 
May 4 4t 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
110 Washington Street, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


THE OREGON TRAIL: 


Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 
Life. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
New and revised edition. One volume. Small 8yo. 
Cloth. 


Price $2.50. It 


‘A NEW VOLUME BY LONGFELLOW. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH, 


THREE BOOKS OF SONG. 


BY HENRY WADSWOHTH LONGFELLOW. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & C0,, 


BOSTON. lt 


may4 


_ FROM THOSE WHO KNOW. _ 
ODONTO. 


GAINESVILLE, Ala., July 5, 1871. 
MR. CHOATE, Boston, Mass. 
Sir :—I have used several boxes of your Odonto, or 
Oak Bark Tooth Paste, with intense satisfaction, and 
have intended for some weeks to order more, but some 
way lost your address. If you receive this be kind 
enough to send me at once six boxes of the Paste, per 
express, C. O, D, Respectfully, 
MRS. C. 8. ANDERSON, 
Care Lewis & Fulton. 


ANOTHER. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 27, '71. 
Mr.’ HENRY A. CHOATE :—Having thoroughly used 
and tested your Odonto, or Oak Bark and Orris Tooth 
Paste for several years, I take great pleasure in pro- 
nouncing it a most satisfactory and perfectly safe 
dentifrice, and as such I most cheerfully recommend 
it to all my friends. WM. R. ROBESON, Jr. 


ODONTO 


PREPARED AND PATENTED BY 


HENRY A. CHOATE, 


DRUGGIST, 








4t aprl2 


$100,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


UNDER REVERE HOUSE. 





VERMONT AND CANADA 





8 PER CENT. 


RAILROAD BONDS, 


DUE IN 1891. 


Free ot U. S. Tax. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 





apr 27 





BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 


Geometrieal Drawing, Tuesday, May 7, } 


may4 


SoLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. tf may4 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Vit? OF BOR TOR. 


Free Industrial Drawing-Classes. 
The Annual Examination of the Students will be 


held as follows: 
Freehand Drawing, Monday, May 6,/ at the Normal 


6 to 7 p.m. ) Art School 


Model Drawing, Monday, May 6,/ in 


81-4 to 9 1-4 p.m. § Appleton St. 
at the 


-m. } Institute of 


to 
Building, Construction and Machine | Technology, 
t 


Drawing, Tuesday, May 7,8 to 10 p.m, Boylston 
Present and past pupils of the classes only are eli- 


gible for examination, which is a voluntary one, and 
certificates will be awarded to such of the candidates 
as give satisfactory evidence of their proficiency to 
the examiners. 


WALTER SMITH, Director of the ee: 
ty 
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FaBLE.— 

Fable is Love’s world, his home, his birth-place. 

Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits, and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale and piney moun- 
tain, 

Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms of watery depths—all these have 
vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason. 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 


— Schiller. 


Cuuinary Recires.— Sweet Potato Balls.— 
First boil your potatoes, then carefully mash 
the farinaceous part. Boil in the meantime a 
pint of milk, put in some lemon peel, a couple 
of small lumps of sugar, and a little salt. 
When the milk boils take it off the fire and 
add the potatoes, so as to form a paste or rather 
a tolerably thick mush. When cool make it 
into balls; cover these with crumbs of bread 
and yolk of egg. Fry to a nice brown color, 
and serve up with sugar strewed over them. 

A Relish for Breakfast or Lunch.—Take a 
quarter of a pound of good, fresh cheese; cut it 
up in thin slices and putin a spider, turning over 
it a large cupful of sweet milk; add a quarter 
of a teaspoontul of dry mustard, a dash of pep- 
per, a little salt, and a piece of butter as large 
as a butternut; stir the mixture all the time. 
Have at hand three Boston crackers finely pow- 
dered or rolled, and sprinkle them in gradually ; 
as svon as they are stirred in turn the contents 
into a warm dish and serve. 

Boiling Potatoes.—To boil a potato well re- 
quires more attention than is usually given. 
‘They should be well washed and left standing in 
cold water an hour or two, to remove the black 
liquor with which they are impregnated, and a 
brackish taste they would otherwise have. They 
should not be pared before boiling; they lose 
much of the stareh by so doing and are made 
insipid. Put them into a ketule of clear cold 
water, with a little salt, cover closely and boil 
rapidly, using no more water than will just 
cover them, as they produce a considerable 
quantity of tluid themselves while boiling, and 
too much water will make them heavy. As soon 
as just done pour off the water instantly, set 
them back of the range, and leave the cover off 
the saucepan till the steam has evaporated. 
They will then, if a good kind, be dry and 
mealy. This is an Irish recipe, and a good one. 
— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


SILENCE.— 

There is a silence where hath been no sound, 

There is a silence where no sound may be, 

In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, 

Or in the wild desert where no life is found, 

Which hath been mute, and still must sleep 
protound ; 

No voice is hushed, no life treads silently, 

But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 

That never spoke, over the idle ground ; 

But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 

Of antique palaces, where man hath been, 

Though the dun tox or wild hyena calls, 

And owls, that flit continually between, 

Shrick to the echo, and the low winds mean— 

There the truce silence is’ self-conscious and 
alone. 


— Hood. 

Fux.—Wheels go best when they are thor- 
oughly tired. 

It is better to be flush in pocket than in coun- 
tenance. 

What grows bigger the more you contract it? 
—debt. 

A pious old Kentucky Deacon Shelby was fa- 
mous as a shrewd horse-trader. One day Farm- 
er Jones went over to Bourbon county, taking 
his black boy Jim with him, to trade horses 
with brother Shelby. Aftera good deal of dick- 
ering they finally made the trade, and Jim rode 
the new horse home. ‘*Wasn’t your master 
afraid the deacon would get the best of him in 
the trade?” asked some of the deacon’s neigh- 
bors, as Jim rode past. *Ohno!” replied Jim, 
as his eyes glistened with a new intelligence, 
“*Massa knowed how Deacon Shelby has dun 
got kinder pious lately, and he was on his 
guard !” 

Itis impossible to choke off the poets. We 
say disagreeable things to them every week and 
yet they continue to send in their effusions with 
the same calm confidence as of old that we 
have a silver mine somewhere which is kept in 


perpetual operation for the solitary purpose of 


purchasing rhymes at stupendous prices. ‘This 
week we have one from a being who has chosen 
for his theme **Phe Watching Mother.” ‘This 
vigilant parent, if we understand the thing, is 
sitting by her intant child in the middle of the 
night, ready to respond when it requires pare- 
goric. The poet says :— 
**Beside the couch she sat 
Whereon her infant slept; 
And, as she looked upon his face, 
She bowed her head and wept. 
He was her only one, 
Into her heart he stept; 
And, as her mother’s love welled up, 
She bowed her head and wept. 
He was but one year old, 
And hardly yet he crept. 
Perhaps he’'ddie! Ah, dreadful thought ! 
She bowed her head and wept. 


Thus far an angel form 
Her boy from harm had kept ; 
With thankful, grateful heart 
She bowed her head and wept.” 
Perhaps this will be enough for once. There 
are sixty-two verses, and in every one of them 
that singular parent ‘tbowed her head and 
wept.” It made no difference to her whether 
her offspring crept or walked, or accepted its 
food regularly, or sereamed, or took notice, or 
had guardian angels, or measles, or anything, 
that infatuated mother bowed her head and wept 
all the same. It is extremely affecting, but un- 
questionably monotonous. We shall give the 
rest of the poem at intervals, one verse at a 
time, during the year. Perhaps it may run over 
into the next vear. Persons who tire of it can 
have the address of the poet by applying at this 
office. If he must be shot let it be by some 
otber frenzied sufferer than us.—Vew York 
Dispatch. 
To ax Absent Wire.—( By George D. Pren- 
tice. )— 
“Tis morn—the sea breeze seems to bring 
Joy, health and freshness on its wing; 
Bright flowers, to me all strange and new, 
Are glittering in the early dew, 
And pertumes rise from every grove, 
As incense to the clouds that move 
Like spirits o'er von welkin clear: 
But [Lam sad—thou art not here! 
“Tis noon—a calin unbroken sleep 
Is on the blue wave of the deep; 
A sott haze, like a fairy dream, 
Is tloating ever wood and stream, 
And many a broad magnolia tlower, 
Within its shadowy woodland bower, 
Is gleaming like a lonely star, 
But b aim sad—thou art afar! 
“Tis eve—on earth the sunset skies 
Are printing their own Eden dyes; 
The stars come down, and trembling glow 
Like blossoms on the wave below : 
And, like an unseen spirit, the breeze 
Seems lingering ‘mid the orange trees. 
Breathing its music round the spot: 
But Tam sad—I see thee not! 
‘Tis midnight—with a soothing spell 
The far-off tones of ocean swell— 
Soft as the mother’s cadence mild, 
Low bending o'er her sleeping child: 
And on each wandering breeze are heard 
The rich notes of the vz-bird, 
In miany a wild and wondrous lay: 
But Lam sad—thou art 
I sink in dreams--low, sweet and clear, 
Thine i Voice is in my ear: 
Around iny check thy tresses twine— 
Thine own loved hand ts clasped in mine, 
Thine own soft lip to mine is pressed, 
Thy head is pillowed on my breast ; 
Oh, T have all my heart holds dear, 
And [ am happy—thou art here! 


mock 
‘ 
iwayv! 


own dear 


Stowsess oF THE Mevicat Proressioy.-- 
Had the medical profession always been in- 
spired by a just sense of professional duty in- 
finite sutfering would have been prevent d. and 
the science and art of medicine would have been 
long ago carried far, far beyond their present 
limits. I cannot help feeling a painful aston- 
ishment when I consider how litth—even after 
duly estimating the great discoveries and im- 
provements of the last century—is really known 
of medicine and surgery: and how slowly, how 
accidentally, and how recently, much of that 
little knowledge has beeu acquired. We know 


not the medicinal virtue of one in twenty of the 
plants and vegetable substances which crown 
the earth, or of the inorganic elements that 
compose it. What imperfect use has yet been 
made of microscopic investigation? And in 
every direction what boundless fields of scien- 
tific inquiry are spread before you, and call on 
you to enter in and possess them. : 

Not until 1628, eight years after the landing at 
Plymouth, was the circulation of the blood dis- 
covered and demonstrated. The true theory of 
respiration was established at a still later day. 
Haller’s Elementa Physiologia Corporis Hu- 
mani, in 1747, first presented anything worthy 
to be called the science of human physiology. 
Vaccination, that most blessed discovery in 
medicine, was made known by Jenner in 1798. 
In 1816 an accident gave to medicine and man- 
kind the stethoscope, one of the most effective 
instruments of medical investigation. Lannec, 
the lucky discoverer and inventor, thus tells 
the story of his good fortune: ‘‘I happened to 
recollect the great distinctness with which we 
hear the scratch of a pin at one end of a piece 
of wood by applying our ear at the other end. 
I rolled a quire of paper into a kind of cylinder, 
applied one end of it to the patient’s chest, and 
was surprised and pleased to find that I could 
perceive the sounds and vibrations of the 
heart’s action more distinctly than I had ever 
been able to hear them by the immediate appli- 
‘ation of the ear. Not until 1846 was ether, or 
any other anesthetic, admitted by the medical 
faculty as a legitimate portion of the materia 
medica. This application of anesthetics and 
other recent medical discoveries was long ago 
hinted at and half known; and the delay of 
their full knowledge and adoption by physicians 
can be explained by no cause less discreditable 
than culpable carelessness. A hundred and 
ninety-one years before ether was adopted, 
Denis Papin, a.french physicist and physician, 
suggested the use of anesthetics to deaden pain 
in surgical operations. But no one acted on his 
suggestion. In 1795 Richard Pearson recom- 
mended the inhalation of sulphuric ether, and 
in 1800 Sir Humphrey Davy spoke of nitrous 
oxide as adapted to this beneficent purpose. 
But no medical college or practitioner gave ear 
to this gospel of relief. For nearly half a cen- 
tury thereafter doctors talked occasionally, 
and ocaasionally wrote, about anesthetics, but 
did not adopt and use them; and ether—divine 
handmaid of healing — was not authoritatively 
recognized until Morton, on the 16th day of Oc- 
tober, 1846, in the Massachusetts Medical Col- 
lege, was allowed to administer it to a patient 
about to undergo a painfal surgical operation. 
For nearly two hundred years after gunpowder 
was first used in European warfare gunshot 
wounds were cauterized with boiling oil, to 
neutralize their supposed poison. Anaccidental 
discovery put an end to this cruel practice. In 
1536 the illustrious Ambroise Paré, then an 
army surgeon, observed that wounded men, who 
had, for lack of oil, escaped this horrible torture, 
recovered more speedily and certainly than 
those who had been so cauterized. After that 
we hear no more of boiling oil for gunshot 
wounds. The same keen-eyed observer was 
the first surgeon who found out that a simple 
ligature would stop that flow of blood after amn- 
putation which had, till then, been checked by 
applying red-hot iron to the wounded surfaces ; 
and this discovery led to the general abandon- 
ment of the old and barbarous method of treat- 
ment. It seems incredible that malpractices 
so coarse and cruel should have prevailed so 
long. Still stranger is it that customs of tor- 
ture equally shocking have continued even to 
our own day. Dr. William J. Walker in- 
formed me, some ten or twelve years ago, that 
when he entered the profession no surgeon’s 
amputating saw in Boston, except his own. had 
its teeth either set, or so shaped and sharpened 
as to cut in both their forward and backward 
movements across the bone. Of course such 
saws as were in use would bind and jar horri- 
bly, and inflict unspeakable agonies upon the 
wretched victims subjected to their operation. 
What can be thought of surgeons who failed to 
see and know, or who, seeing and knowing, 
left unreformed, a mischief known to every 
wood-sawyer, and which the dullest apprentice 
would have discovered and remedied in half an 
hour’s handling of his tools?—Gen. John A. 
Bolles. 

Usver THe Sxy-Ligut.—(By C. P. Cranch. )— 
[ have no office with staring sign 

Down in the noise of the crowded mart; 

A window square to the sky is mine, 

In an humble loft where all apart 

[ live with my friends and books and art. 
No currents of gold from Wall street come 

To breed the fever of loss and gain; 

But the golden sunlight warms my home, 
Or on my sky-light patters the rain, 
While I paint or sing my castles in Spain. 

No checks that smile for a day and melt, 
The postman brings to my humble door; 

But letters from friends, whose love is felt 
To be richer than all the golden store 
Of the millionaire whose soul is poor. 

Gold is good, but it is not the best; 

True love’s bank—can it ever break ? 
What if it should? The sun in the west 

Sinks and rises again, to make 

A long, long banquet of give and take. 
Time is passing, but time is renewed, 

Life runs over with wealth untold ; 

Age grows vounger in all that is good, 

Reaping the. fields where youth stood cold 

In the drear, bare furrows, and dreamed of 

gold. 


What if the light of our matin prime 
Struggle through clouds with a pallid beam ? 

One ripe day of life’s latter time 
Is worth a hundred of fitful gleam— 

Is worth long years of an aimless dream. 

Qh, misty land of uncertain youth, 

Low-lying swamps of fear and doubt! 

We have left you below for the heights of truth, 
We have found through a pathway out, 
Below us the youths and maidens shout. 

Wandering, careless, through roads unknown, 
Wrapped in the warm, soft, vapory air, 

Here in the clear, still, upper zone, 

We see how wide is life, how fair, 

While age’s light gilds age’s care. 

What if the snow-wreath crowns our heads ? 
We gain the electric strength of frost; 

We are treading the path each mortal treads; 
We are nearing the spring, we have counted 

the cost; 

We trust, ay, know, we shall not be lost! 

A Srrance History.— George Washington 
Webster, who recently committed suicide at the 
north farm of the Shaker family at Canterbury, | 
N. HH. (a brief but imperfect account of whose 
life is given in the Concord Monitor), was, as 
the writer says, a ‘tnatural son of a wealthy ex- 
mayor of Boston,” who was only eighteen 
years the senior of the subject of this narrative. 
His mother was a handsome young woman from 
Hooksett, N. H., who did service in the family 
of the parents of the young collegian, who at- 
terwards rose to distinction in the city, while his 
ruined victim was cast out. When the young 
child, the fruit of this illicit union, was a few 
years old he was sent to Hooksett and placed in 
the care of his uncle, who is now living on the 
old farm where this young lad spent some ten 
years of his early life. At the age of about 





sixteen he went to Pembroke to live with Cap- 
tain Jacob Sawyer, a retired business man, with | 
the privilege of attending school at the local 
pacademy. He soon attracted the attention of | 
‘his teacher by his brilliant natural gifts, and j 
/ was pronounced the best scholar in the institu- 
‘tion. By the solicitations of his friends, his 
uncle, who knew the circumstances of his birth 
}and wealthy connections, which up to this time 
‘had been kept from the boy, took him to Bos- 
ton, gnd obtained an interview with his father, 
whom the young man very much resembled in 
jappearance. The father was pleased with his 
intelligence and ambition, and, on condition 
that he would have his name. changed, and he 
and his friends keep the whole matter a pro- 
| found seeret, promised to send him through col- 
} lege and prepare him for a profession, but noth- | 
|ing more, furnishing him with money, watch | 
{and clothing. Having been brought up a Meth- | 
odist, he went to Newbury, Vt.. to a school of | 
that denomination, where he fitted for college 
| under the legal name of George Washington 
| Webster, hinting to his fellow-students that his 
' father was an eminent lawyer of Boston, lead- 
ing them to infer that he was a son of the Hon. | 
Daniel Webster, then the only eminent lawver | 
of that name in the city. From Newburv he | 
entered Dartmouth, where he graduated ‘with | 
high honors in 1847, losing one year, however, | 
jot the course on account of disease of the | 
mind. He was generous, high-spirited, social | 
in his feelings. witty, eloquent of speech, of 
poetic tastes, fervent in religion, but of strong 
! passions. inheriting many of his eccentricities | 
'and faults from the broken nervous system of | 
| his unhappy mother. 








j 


| will it end?” 


| execution. 
During his college course he taught school in | asked Robespierre. 


went to Meadville, Pa., where he spent three 
years preparatory to the ministry, and after- 
wards settled in Wheeling as a Unitarian 
preacher. Here he attempted to unite the lib- 
eral elements of the place into a Union society 
and church, and came on to New England to 
obtain funds with which to erect a church edi- 
fice for this purpose, preaching in Boston, 
Medford, and some other places, meeting with 
the desired success. This was in 1851-2. He 
remained in Wheeling some two or three years, 
but in 1854 returned to Massachusetts, living 
for a while in or near Boston, supplying desti- 
tute pulpits in the vicinity, almost always walk- 
ing toand from his appointments. On one occa- 
sion he walked to New Bedford or Fall River 
(the writer has forgotten which) on Saturday, 
preached on Sunday, and walked back to Bos- 
ton on Monday. In 1855 he accepted a call and 
settled over the old parish in Bedford, a few 
miles north of Lexington. Here he preached 
one year, exchanging pulpit services with the 
writer in February, 1856, but in the follow- 
ing spring he resigned his connection with the 
parish, attempting some innovation in the 
church which the members did not approve. 
Still residing in Bedford, he became more ec- 
centric in his ways, taking long walks, sawing 
wood for poor widows, sometimes letting him- 
self at haying to the farmers in the town, but 
spending most of his time till the year 1861 in 
writing a book in favor of polygamy, and in 
studying the problem of perpetual motion; 
claiming at one time that he had discovered the 
secrct, and seeking to borrow money to put it 
in operation. On the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion he enlisted as a soldier, first burning all 
his sermons; but charging his wife to preserve 
with the utmost care his MSS. on polygamy. 
Not liking the dull monotony of the camp he 
deserted, was taken, and, I believe, after some 
slight penalty and reprimand, restored to his 
place; but, repeating the offense, he was tried 
as a deserter and sentenced to death. But 
his wife and friends interceded, proving his 
course to be the result of mental disorder, and 
he was pardoned. Subsequently he was dis- 
charged, and returned to his family, but not to 
live with them. 

Of his history from that time till his melan- 
choly death at Canterbury the writer knows 
nothing. His mother married a Boston mer- 
chant and afterwards died in an insane asylum, 
leaving a large family of children. Having 
known him for more than forty years, the 
above statements are substantially correct. He 
was not far from fifty years of age at his death. 
—UCor. of Norfolk County Gazette. 


RoOBESPIERRE.—A small, mean-looking man, 
weak limbs, always palpitating with a nervous 
shiver, and a timid, irresolute gait. His dress 
is faultlessly neat and precise. Head powdered, 
not a single hair awry. Bright blue coat, but- 
toned tightly at the hips, but open at the chest 
to display the spotless waistcoat; yellow breech- 
es, white stockings, shoes and buckles. This 
costume is never varied, except that the shoes 
are sometimes exchanged for top-boots. The 
face is sharp and peaky; the forehead projects 
over the temples, and is compressed at each side 
like that of a wild beast; eyes blue, deeply 
sunken, with heavy lids, and a latent savage 
sparkle; nose small, straight, expanded at the 
nostrils; mouth large; lips thin and pallid, and 
compressed at the corners; chin small and 
pointed; complexion yellow, livid, cadaverous. 
Habitual expression grave, with a half-sinister 
smile. Every muscle of the face working with 
a ceaseless twitch. Over the whole a terrible 
expression of concentrated purpose. When he 
speaks his gestures are awkward, his fingers 
work nervously; his voice is shrill and discord- 
ant; when agitated by rage or exultation it 
sounds like the scream of a hyena. 

After leaving college Robespierre became a 
student of jurisprudence. His studies com- 
pleted he returned to Arras. His old friend, 
the bishop, procured him an appointment in the 
criminal court. He now distinguished himself 
as a strenuous advocate for the abolition of 
capital punishment; and not long after he had 
accepted the membership, being compelled, in 
virtue of his office, to condemn a criminal to 
death, he was so painfully affected that, rather 
than again undergo the same affliction, he chose 
to resign his office. Does not this read like the 
wildest fable? It was no hypocrisy; for what 
could he gain by it? Only the displeasure of 
his patrons. No; the nature of the man was 
utterly devoid of physical courage, and all such 
natures instinctively shrink from blood, which 
is, in their minds, inextricably associated with 
violence—with that physical contention for 
which their nerves unfit them. I have said they 
instinctively shrink from blood; yes, until they 
taste it; then their appetite grows insatiable for 
it. 

Even as late as 1791 we find him hotly main- 
taining his old war against capital punishment. 
On the occasion of a motion of Lepelletier Par- 
get for its abolition, he uttered these remarka- 
ble words: ‘‘In the eyes of justice and mercy 
these death-scenes, which are got up with so 
much solemnity, are nothing less than base as- 
sassinations, solemn crimes, committed not by 
individuals, but by nations, and of which every 
individual must bear the responsibility. To 
take away from man the possibility of expiating 
his misdeeds by repentance or by acts of virtue 
is, in my eyes, the most horrible refinement of 
cruelty.” 

Listen to these passages from the very speech 
in which he was urging upon the Assembly the 
death of the king: ‘‘For myself, I abhor the 
penalty of death; but a dethroned king in the 
heart of a republic not yet cemented, neither 
prison or exile can give hima harmless existence. 
It is with regret I pronounce the fatal truth. 
Louis must perish because our country must 
live. I vote for death.” 

The mind of this man had passed through 
many phases since he resigned his office at Arras 
on a similar question. Hiswas a sluggish mind 
—its qualities developed slowly, and each qual- 
ity required a separate stimulant to become ac- 
tive. He felt but little of ambition then, for he 
beheld no great object within his reach; and 
remember, he possessed no daring, no talent for 
the impracticable; but little of envy, for his 
associations were mediocre. Egotism must have 
always been prominent, but it was the egotism 
of ideas, the worship of an ideal standard of 
lofty principles which he had created within, 
the worship of self in the abstract. But now, 
in the year 1791, the supreme greatness was 
within his grasp; he might become the founder 
of the republic of his dreams, establish the 
idolized principles of Rousseau, be the creator 
of a new order of things, the great philanthro- 
pist of all ages. He had been brought into col- 
lision with every phase of greatness—greatness 


jof soul, of intellect, and of station; conscious 


inferiority humiliated him, and in such a mind 
envy grew in proportion to humiliation. The 
growth of egotism was a natural sequence to 
that of the other passions. Although still a 
believer in the principle of the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment—for this strange being never 
forsook a principle once formed—that principle 
was dwarfed into insignificance beside the 
mightier ones that now burned within his mind, 
filling him with a wild fanaticism, fixing his eye 
afar off upon the future, blinding him to the 
present, hurrying him on with the restless fury 
of ademoniac. Sweep away king, sweep away 
queen, nobles, every enemy, every rival of 
Maxmilien Robespierre! Let every stone of 
Paris stream with blood; pile up corpses until 
they crimson the face of heaven; decimate the 
world, so that the great Ego may triumph! Then 
for the millennium, the reign of peace, equality, 
liberty, fraternity, eternal love and good fellow- 
ship—no more hunger, no more crime, no more 
blood-spilling! 

But this gigantic programme grew in his mind 
only by degrees. The cowardice of his nature 
would have shrunk appalled, even on the very 
eve of its realization, at the vision of the reign 
of terror. With the short-sightedness of all 
great criminals he thought he could stay his 
hand at any moment. The king removed, the 
nobles swept away, and the bloody work was 
done. How small a sacrifice for so grand an 
end! But it was the old fable of the hydra, in 
this case multiplied a hundred-fold, for, for every 
head cut off, two sprang up in its place, which 
doubled and quadrupled until the victims had to 
be condemned in batches of fifty and sixty ata 
time, until canals of blood ran through the 
streets, until he was heard to ery in his solitude, 
“Nothing but blood—how much more—when 
But it was not the cry of human- 
ity—of that he possessed not a partiéle; human 
suffering touched him not at all—so that he was 
utterly callous. Amid all the frightful butchery 
he lived through he never.once raised his voice 
to save one human life. There is an ancedote 
told of him which will better exemplify his na- 
ture than pages of description. A friend with 
whom he was most intimate, and who was sin- 
cerely attached to him, begged him to save the 
life of a certain prisoner who was ordered for 
‘“‘At what hour is he to suffer?” 
**At eight,” was the reply. 


| Chelmsford, Mass., two or three winters, and ‘*I would most willingly oblige you; but I never 


| before his graduation married a very estimable | rise till nine. 
After leaving college he! despot. 


lady of that place. 


xv wh il i meg: en la tp te 8 At Ae 


It is impossible.” answered the 
The man was marble.— Temple Bar. 


RICE, KENDALL & C0., 


During the rebuilding of their premises, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. 43 MILK STREET, 
And have full supply of 


PAPER of all descriptions, BAGS, MILL 
tf 











COTTON DUCK FOR WAGON COVERS, 


Sails of all kinds and Paulins. 
TENTS and AWNINGS treated by TOPPAN’S PA- 
TENT IMPROVED AQUAPELLE PROCESS, and 
sold by the undersigned, Sole Agents for the United 


—H, BOYNTON & CO,, 


$7 and 89 Commercial Street Boston. 
apr27 blext 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. 6m mch23 


~ GRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


—AND— 


BRACKETS, 
BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 
FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 
FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A COMPLETE SELECTION 
At Low Prices. 


R, HOLLINGS & CO.,, 


369 Washington Street. 
aypn20 tf 


CURTIS & COBB'S _ 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


Seeds, Trees, Plants, Bulbs, Garden Imple- 
ments and Cutlery, Lawn Mowers, Fertil- 
izers of all kinds, Park and Garden 
Statuary, Ornamental [ron Work, 
Rustic Work and Furniture, 

Wire Work, etc. 


Our endeavor and specialty is to furnish our cus- 
tomers with seeds of prime quality and true to name 
always taking great care in their selection, and pur- 
chasing none but those grown from the very choicest 
stochs. No amateur or market-gardener should make 
their spring purchases of these articles without first 
sending for our carefully-prepared, comprehensive, 
priced Catalogue for 1872, inclosing two stamps to pay 
postage. Nursery and Plant Catalogues my 
also be had on application. é 


CURTIS & COBB, 161 Tremont Street, 
apr20, DIRECTLY OpposITE BOSTON COMMON. — 3t 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND_UUIIE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made trom thoroughly kilndried stock. 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
apr6é-3m FACroRY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


AO State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COTPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

K.. P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven- 
dome, Paris. mch2 
FULLER, DANA & FITZ, 

Importers and Commission Merchants, 


BOSTON.......... 110 North Street, 


TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, METALS, 
IRON, STEEL, ETC. 


Wrought Iron Beams, etc., for Buildings. 


Exclusive Boston Agents for the sale of Morris. 
Tasker & Co.’s Lap Welded Boiler Tubes. Patent 
Cold Rolled Shafting. The Burden Best” Iron, Ten- 
sile Strength, 73.000 lbs. The Celebrated Bessemer 
Steel. Brown’s Original Concord Axles. 

Be RUSSIA SHEET IRON. SWEDISH, 
WAY, AND BEST ENGLISH IRON. 

FULLER, DANA & Fitz's Price List on application. 

mch23 3m 


NOR- 


BOSTON LEAD CO, 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD. LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAY. TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE. IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS. X&c.. Xe. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for sineness, body and durability. it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

gen order to protect ourselves. "ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poitied red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. iis ts on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
febl0 3m 


~ JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT. 


24 JOY'’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans | 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
az Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Rooting | 
in the market. 6m febli | 


—_——- ——_—$—$——— — em = H 
The proprietors of the Tremont House direct public | 
attention to the Cafe connected with it. Entrance 
both on Tremont and Beacon streets. 
It is an attractive and favorite resort for ladies. gen- 
tlemen and families, and its cuisine is acknowledged 
to be the best in the city. 
Its patrons are served from an early hour in the 
morning until midnight. 


WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 





mch9 tt 


| supplied, of the richest quality. got up in handsome 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 

AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 
We particularly invite parties who are about fur 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mch30 


JACKSON & CO. 
HATTERS, 


TREMON'T 


50 STREET, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


AMIDON & DUNLAP & €0.'S 


NEW YORK HATS. 


They also call particular attention to their own 


superb 
GUSSAMER HAT, 


and other new designs for young men, of which they 
make a specialty, together with all the Latest Styles 


of 
Neglige Soft and Stiff Hats 


(of which they are the originators), 
CANES, SILK UMBRELLAS, KID GLOVES, HAT 
BRUSHES, ete. 


JACKSON & CO, 


59 Tremont Street, 
aprz0 BOSTON. 


ELEGANT 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


The subscribers having added to their rich and va- 
ried stock of Metal Chandeliers a large and elegant 
assortment of 


CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


invite the attention of the public and assure them that 
the Glass is unsurpassed in purity, and the designs, 
n variety and excellence, are fully equal to any ever 
exhibited in this city, and being the Boston agents we 
shall offer them at the manufacturer’s lowest prices. 


S. A. Stetson & Co., 


No. 173 Tremont Street, 
FACING BOSTON COMMON. 


apr20 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES, 


QOOAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAL- 
RY SCALES, &e., &e. 

Over 300 modifications. Every Scale Warranted. 


Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANK & CO., 


mch2 ly 252 Broadway, New York. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & €0,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 
meh? tf 
5 2, 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 


THE 
REVERE HOUSE CAFE 
WILL HEREAFTER BE KEPT 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 


UNTIL 11 O'CLOCK P.M. 


WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 


mchy tf 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE). 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert. with experienced waiters to atvend. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

Paper Hangings, 

Decorations, and 
Room Mouldings, 


IN EVERY STYLE—FOR SALE BY 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


3283 Washington Street, 
NEAR ADAMS HOUSE. 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


meh2t tt 


Agrieultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Hiall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


Quincey 
jan6 
THAT POPULAHR AND 

Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can b 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
uny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union tv GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &e. 


JAMES DINGLEY CO., 


99 Washington Street. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dewer and Jobberin Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYsS. ENG- 
LIsH AND SCOTCHL ALES, LONDON POKTER. 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, Xe. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, — 


feblo BOSTON. 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in, 
payment of premium where parties have paid alleash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
foree after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 
lated. Only four different ages. and seven payments 
are given; but they will suflice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


Payment. 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments, 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 

Peyments, 


when insured. 
‘ 


56 6 
860 166 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan, 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or cireulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President: 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wm. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
WALTER C, WRIGHT, Actuary. 


apr6é 


ALLEN: 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf feb3 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 

And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by this treatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK, JOIST and BOARDS 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-apr6é 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO,,|' 


OFFICE NO. 9 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Belting, ‘Rubber Hose, 

Rubber Packing, &c. 

Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 


Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. Fact 


WHOLESA 


A.W. BEARD. 


Chipman’s Anti-Moth Carpet Lining, 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & C0,, 


Carpet Warerooms, 


Nos. 03 Court and 5 Hanover St., 


meh23s BOSTON. eopt 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gilt, Walnut, Rosewood and Ebony 
MIRRORS AND CORNICES. 


Particular attention given to making Mirrors 
and Cornices to order to fit spaces and /rom 
new and original designs. 

Factory, 616 & 618 Harrison Avenue. 


aoe 


mchie 


A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREED. Boston. 
Fifteen vears’ propriciorship aud thirty years expe 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrant. the states 
ment that every cu-tomer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. SimM3s0 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $5.00. 

Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State St., Boston. 


: CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Strect, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


meh2 tf PROPRIETOR. 


ESTABLISHED 1730. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


W. Baker & Co. were awarded the highest prize 
conferred on any manufacturers of Chocolate, Cocoa, 
and Broma, at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and re- 
ceived the only medal awarded to any American man 
ufacturers of these articles. Their 


Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate 


are minufactured from the finest Cocoa, and are un- 
equalled in quality and flavor. Also, 


Fine Chocolate for Confectioners’ use, and the Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate, so justly celebrated throughout 
the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Sold by Grocers generally. 
. DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
Ei atelatade RICHARDSON & CO., 
/ DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHILES, JAPANS, &e. 
IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad. cor. Milk Street, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
BEARD, MOULT 


MANUFACTUKERS AND DEALERS IN 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


meh2 





boston. 


feb3-3m 





CON Se 


107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
S0OSTON. 
€.¢. Mourtros, RP. Gopparp, 
feb3 H. ©. Ber, Kk. FE. MILLer. ly 
aml icat HARDING & RICHARDSON, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
: WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HAarpine, SILAs W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. WH. WiLtramMs, 
nayd JOHN HAMILTON. 61 


J. HW. FREELAND, 


Wy ere ae: BURDETT & YOUNG, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devon-hire street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTES, A. 8S. YOUNG, 
H. S. Burpirr, meh2-6in ©. C. Goss. 





length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
x These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 


CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m feblo 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The be-t known in this community. is in general use 
among intelligent cla-se= not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic. being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid. only 
-elected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture “It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dy-pepsia. For the benetit of families and persons | jy 
living at a distanceit is put up in bottles and securely | a 


be found superior to any in the market, 8 hes Yy 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $165,000. 


INSURANCE 


INSURES 


Dwelling Flouses, 


Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


And all risks of the safer class of hazards. and is pay 


ig W per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
nd per cent. on annual risks. 





macked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
.AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PPAFF, 


feb3 3m 





WEDDING CAKE 


style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. feb3 





.\ GENTS WANTED. — 875 to $250 PER 


37 MILK STREET. 
a eae aera e eves uation 


All losses promptly adju-ted and paid 
Bae Thi> Company has paid over $500,000 ip losses 


and over #300.000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business. fifteen years ape 


, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE. President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. 


OsTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building. rear No, 
febli 27 State Street. 3m 





ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


eC 


Also, House 





MONTH. everywhere. male and female. to intro: 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will | : 
<titeh. hem. fell, tuck. quilt. cord. bind. braid and em- | 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only #19. | 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay #1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger. 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from 275 to 3250 /]} 
per month and expenses, or a commi=sion from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 
& Co.. Boston. Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: Chicago. Il.; 
or St. Louis, Mo, Elst feb24 











In Encaustic. Oiland Di-temper Colors. 


Every second stitch | scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 


Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish, 3m 


ind Sign Painter. Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 


(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) H 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- |g: 


vublic buildings. private residences. halls. hotels, ete. °: 


cc” 


Benj. 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


mtinue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 


Fresco Painter, CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 


BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not excee ling 


$20,000 


on one risk; also. insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


ouse, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 


las Peirce. John Jeffries, Jr.. Jacob Sleeper, 


Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, 


Sampson Reed. Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Hen’y Parker, Franklin Hayen, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
E. Bates, EzraC. Dyer. Addison L. Clarke 





jan6 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presider 
feb3t 


E. E. PaTRIDGE, Secretary, 
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